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His justly famous machine owes its 

popularity among milk meii to the deep cream 
line which it produces. Without raising the water 
temperature above 158°, the PURITY brings the 
milk quickly to pasteurizing temperature. This 
rapid heating, together with the gentle agitation, 
means a much better cream line, with increased 
profits for the up-to-date dealer who equips with 
the PURITY Positive. 
Then, too, there’s no burning on with this gentle 
heating method, no melted butter fat (oil in the milk), no off- 
flavor, and no consequent hard cleaning—all of which has a 
real bearing upon profits. 
We now equip the Anniversary PURITY with the 
new-style pitched insulated covers and instantly-demountable 
drip-proof hinge, shown in the illustrations, at a slight additional 
expense 
Plenty of other attractive features. There’s the 
back-geared integral motor unit, with instantly removable 
agitator: solid one-piece welded breast: and adjustable ball-legs 
of a new pattern. [t's a beautiful machine. quiet and durable. 


Shipped completely assembled, and easily installed. 


Write us at once for complete details. 


“TWILL SOON 
BE A 7Oth 
ANNIVERSARY 


AND stiLt TOPS } 


O* ANNIVERSARY 


MODEL 
PURITY POSITIVE PASTEURIZER 


Full or Semi-Automatic Action 


Any of our O. & B. PURITY Pasteurizers 
may be equipped with the full automatic 
temperature control illustrated herewith. 
This positively controls the heating 
medium. It prevents overheating cf the 
contents; assuring perfect pasteurization, 
with no attention from the operator dur- 
ing the heating and holding periods. 


4 Semi-Automatic Ac 
tion may also be installed. 
This automatically con- 
trols the temperature of 
the heating medium. fi, 
however, must be shut 
off by hand at the end of 
the heating period, by 
shutting off the steam, 
and opening the drain 
valve, or balancing the 
temperature by caedmit- 
ting to the jacket a 
slight amount of cold 
water. 


The Alarm Control. We 
can also supply a handy 
alarm thermometer. This 
rings a bell at the pas- 
teurizing temperature, 
thus notifying operator. 


Cars 
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eat - Resistant Bacteria 


A. C. Maack of the Dept. of Dairy Husbandry, University of Illinois, Considers 


Measures Necessary to Control These Troublesome Organisms’ 


OST of our present-day milk plants 
must sell a pasteurized product of a 
count in 


low bacteria order to 


the requirements of milk ordinances. 


meet 
There- 
fore, the survival of organisms resistant to 
the pasteurization temperature becomes a 


serious problem at times. There are two 


main types of these organisms: One merely 


survives the pasteurizing temperatures and 
is said to be thermoduric; the other actually 
grows at the pasteurizing temperatures and 
is called literally, 


loving.” 


thermophilic, “heat 
The heat-resistant organisms may be rod 
shaped or spherical forms. The ability to go 


into a resistant or spore state is very often 


a characteristic of the rod-shaped species. 
The spherical forms appear under the micro 
scope as very small organisms often found 
grouped.together in packets of four. Some 
of these organisms will grow both at a pas- 
teurizing temperature of 143 deg. F. 
temperature for the 
Another group 
grow only-at the pasteurizing temperature. 


and 
also at the incubation 


standard plate count. will 


Both of these groups contain the organisms 
which are considered thermophilic. Thermo- 
philes produce small colonies on 
media, 


standard 


which have been called “pin-point 
colonies.” The thermoduric organisms differ 


from thermophiles in that they grow well at 
98.6 deg. F. 


teurization 


but do not reproduce at pas- 
temperatures. 
Sources of Heat-Resistant Organisms 
A consideration of the sources of heat-re- 
sisting bacteria leads us to the farm. Here 
is the natural place for these organisms to 
get into the milk. 
are all 


Feed, bedding, and soil 
good sources of thermophilic bac- 
teria, and if care is not taken, they may find 
their way into the milk. Where these organ- 
isms have multiplied on improperly sterilized 
utensils, they may also be a means of con- 
taminating the milk. 

It is agreed among research workers that 
although thermophilic organisms may origin- 
ate in milk, they do not become a 
problem until some careless condition in the 


Taw 


*An address by Dr. Maack, Assistant in Dairy 
Manufactures, presented before the Dairy Manu- 
facturers Conference held at Urbana, Ill., Novem- 
ber 12-14, 1940. under the sponsorship of the 
Department of Dairy Husbandry of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


milk plant allows them to in 
moduric organisms, on the 


crease, The r 
other hand, are 
almost certain to be caused by some 


gross 


contamination at the farm, such as 


Iron 
milking machines or 


1 
iSiis. 


other ut 
In some cases the thermodurms may com« 
directly from the udders of certain cows, but 
in the majority of, cases studied the milking 
machine was the primary cause. The rubber 
parts were very often improperly cleaned and 


sterilized and so produced a serious con 


tamination. 


Control at the Plant 
In cases where the milk of a plant is not 
“pasteurizing out” to a sufficiently low count, 
the present practice is to take samples oi 
each farmer’s milk and pasteurize it in the 
laboratory in test tubes. hen, by means of 
a standard wire loop, 1/100 cc. 


teurized milk 


of the pas- 
is streaked on a section of a 
previously poured agar plate. The plate may 


be divided into five or more segments by 
marking it on the underside with a wax pen- 
cil. Thus, the samples from five or more 
farmers can be streaked on one plate. After 
incubation at 98.6 deg. F. for 48 hours, the 
made. If a 


below 20,000 is not obtained, someone is sent 


counts on the plates are count 
to see the farmer to try to locate the source 
of the trouble. 

In inspecting at the farm for thermoduric 
take 
note of any piece of equipment which 
have dried milk solids adhering to it. 


organisms, it is necessary to careful 
may 
This 
condition is always a good indication that 
one 


source of contamination probably has 


been located, for if such a piece of equipment 
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is not sterilized thoroughly, it makes an ex 
proj 
equipment, it should be im 
180 deg. F. o1 


Chlorine 


cellent site for bacterial growth. To 


erly sterilize 


mersed in water at highe 


for 15 minutes. sterilization is 
effective if sufficient strength of solution o 
sutlicient length of time is employed 
disinf 

that a 


can be sterilized by placing it in the 


Too often we treat chlorin tants as 


if they are of such a nature utensil 
sterilizer 
just long enough to get it wet and then tak 
out. University 


ing it Experiments at thi 


of Illinois have shown some non-spore-form 
ing thérmoduric organisms which were abl 
to resist a chlorine strength of 75 ppm. for 
two minutes. These organisms, incidentally, 
had been found in almost pure culture in a 
supply ef pasteurized milk. If we want to 
combat an organism as resistant as that, we 
will have to use a strength of 100 ppm. for 
two or for five 


three minutes, or 35 ppm. 


minutes. 
The 


cause the most trouble. 


rubber tubes of milking machines 
A good method for 
keeping these tubes in good shape is to mak« 
up a 0.4 per cent lye solution and leave them 


filled with solution between milkings. 


The presence of thermophiles in the milk 
plant is indicated by great numbers of “pin 
point” colonies on bacterial plates made from 
the pasteurized milk. cases the 
milk itself may develop off-flavors or 


In severe 
even 
become sour. If the milk is being pasteur- 
ized in a continuous pasteurizer or if single 
vats are being used many times during a 
day’s run, it may be necessary to discontinue 
operation of the pasteurizers from time to 
time and sterilize When 
this should be done must be determined by 
observation on how long the machinery can 
be run before trouble 


wash and them. 


from thermophiles 


develops. 
Many Precautions Necessary 


To get at the root of the thermophile prob- 
lem other things need to be considered. Tear- 
ing down the pasteurizer cures only the im- 
mediate trouble. If milk cans are not cleaned 
and sterilized properly and then are allowed 
to stand in the sun with lids on, there is a 
good chance for the growth of thermophiles. 
Cases have been reported where thermophiles 
were isolated from so-called 


“sterile” cans. 

















Thus, proper can washing and sterilization 
is an important point to consider. 

When returned products are repasteurized, 
very often plants get into difficulties. The 
thermophiles which survived the first pas- 
teurization find ideal conditions for growth 
during the second pasteurization. There may 
not be any marked increase in bacteria count 
at first, but gradually a thermophilic flora 
is built up in the milk or in the vat. Then is 
when the “pin point” colonies begin to show 
up on bacterial plates made from the milk. 
Under no circumstances should milk that is 
to be used for fluid milk purposes be re- 
pasteurized. 

Foam on milk may harbor thermophilic 
organisms. From one batch of pasteurized 
milk to the next the foam usually remains 
behind in the vat. Therefore, the foam may 
become a means of seeding the milk with 
thermophiles. 

At times there are delays at the bottle 
filler so that milk must be held longer than 
thirty minutes at pasteurizing temperature. 
This is undesirable, for if thermophiles are 
present, they may increase sufficiently to 
cause trouble. 


Present-day milk ordinances attempt to 
make sure that every particle of milk is 
thoroughly pasteurized. However, if there 
should happen to be a dead end or pocket 
somewhere in the pasteurizing apparatus, it 
would tend to encourage the growth of ther- 
mophiles, for some of the milk would stay 
behind between batches and contaminate raw 
milk entering the vat. 


Milkstone very often harbors thermophiles 
Therefore, it is desirable to keep vats free 
of this material. In general, rough surfaces 
should not be permitted in pasteurizing vats. 


Control at the Farm 


There are several things the farmer can 
do to minimize the number of thermophiles 
which get into the milk. Since the thermo 
philes have been isolated from dust, hay, 
and feed, it would be advantageous to keep 
down the dust during milking time. Milk 
utensils should be scalded or steamed and 
then dried quickly. This treatment should 
permit the survival of very few thermophiles 
It has been shown that certain thermophilic 
strains of organisms are not very resistant 
to cold temperatures. Therefore, this is one 
more point in favor of encouraging the 
farmer to cool his milk. 


Possibly the reason the dairymen have 
more trouble in winter with heat-resistant 
organisms is that farmers depend too much 
on the outdoor cold to cool their milk and 
so do not obtain efficient cooling. Also, the 
cows are indoors more in the winter, and 
their coats become dirtier. This may in- 
crease the opportunities for contamination of 
the milk. 


The methods of controlling heat-resistant 
organisms have been outlined above, but in 
many cases some ingenuity will have to be 
exercised to find their exact source. 


Orders New Ballot 


Wickard Acts After New York Order 
Changes Are Voted Down—League 


Obtains an Injunction 


Washington, D. C.—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced on January 
6th that January 21st had been selected for 
a new referendum on eight proposed amend- 
ments to the federal-state milk marketing 
order governing operations in the New York 
Metropolitan Area. The new balloting, to 
be conducted by the 60,000 affected New 
York Milk Shed dairymen at polling places 
to be selected later, was recently ordered by 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
following defeat of the suggested revisions in 
the first referendum conducted by mail in 
late December. 


Federal Administrator N. J. Cladakis an- 
nounced that the 32,024 valid ballots first 
cast had shown a “clear majority” in favor 
of the proposed changes but had provided 
a plurality of only three-fifths in favor of the 
changes, which would have boosted the mini- 
mum price of Class 1 fluid in April from 
$2.20 to $2.45 a hundred pounds, increased 
the price of skimmilk, cut market service 
payments and payments to milk co-operatives 
and strengthened the provisions for admin- 
istration of the area. The changes had met 
strong opposition on the part of many dairy- 
men. 


Rejection Means Termination 


Mr. Wickard warned that a second defeat 
of the proposed amendments would mean the 
end of federal regulation of the metropolitan 
milk producing industry. In the event of 
defeat, he said, the marketing orders, first 
placed in effect on Sept. 1, 1938, would be 
suspended on Feb. 1. The complimentary 
state order would in that case also be 
terminated. 


Mr. Wickard acted after Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman, Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, ana 
many producers’ groups, had appealed to 
him not to suspend the order lest the dairy 
industry be thrown into “chaos and distress.” 
Mr. Wickard said that failure of the farmers 
to appreciate the significance of their vote 
had moved him to order the new referendum. 


Prepares Answer to Injunction 


Meanwhile, government attorneys were 
preparing a response to the motion of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assn. ana 
other producers and handlers opposed to the 
amendments, for a temporary injunction 
restraining Secretary Wickard from conduct- 
ing the referendum. 


Acting to protect New York shed dairy- 
men from loss of the orders, the League and 
21 other cooperatives and individuals applied 
on December 31 in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia 
for an injunction to restrain Secretary 


Wickard from holding a second referendum 
on the marketing order amendment which 
producers recently voted down; to restrain 
him from making the amendment effective ; 
and to restrain him from suspending or 
terminating the order as it is now in force. 





ARCHIE WRIGHT RESIGNS 


Dairy Farmers Union Chairman With- 





draws in Dispute—Foster Named 


Utica, N. Y—Following a growing con- 
troversy- over policies of administration, 
Archie Wright tendered his resignation as 
chairman of the general organization com- 
mittee of the Dairy Farmers’ Union here on 
December 28th. Mr. Wright, one of the 
founders of the up-state group of dairymen, 
withdrew from the post to which he had beet: 
re-elected in an early December mail ballot 


when delegates to the general convention 


rejected his proposal to expel fifty-one mem- 
bers who had signed an election appeal for 
his defeat. 

Meeting here on January Ist, the general 
organization committee appointed Holland 
Foster, Owego attorney and dairyman, as 
general chairman to succeed Mr. Wright 
and named Sam Schou of South New Berlin, 
Chenango County, to fill the vacancy on the 
five-man board. 

Immediate plans were launched by the com- 
mittee to capitalize on the termination of 
internal dissention within the Union marked 
by the stepping down of Mr. Wright. Initial 
steps called for a general educational cam- 
paign among Union members to clarify and 
explain the proposed amendments to the fed- 
eral-state milk marketing order defeated in 
the initial ballot and now reoffered for the 
consideration of New York State dairymen 
by the federal agricultural department. 

Other Dairy Farmers +Union officials 
chosen in the early December balloting were: 
Frank Johnston, Little Falls, Fred Goodison, 
Heuvelton, and Frank M. Brill of Canastota 
as general committeemen, and Harry A. 
Carnal, of Ogdensburg, general secretary- 
treasurer. 


—_—__ »— 


H. C. HORTON DEAD 


\t the age of seventy-five Harry C. Hor- 
ton, son of the founder of the J. M. Horton 
Ice Cream Company in New York City, and 
later president of the firm, died at his home 
in New York, January 4th. 

From 1900 until 1915 he held executive 
tions with the firm. He retired in 1975 on 
account of ill health. While engaged in the 
ice cream business Horton took an active 
interest in industry affairs, helping to found 
both the New York State Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers and the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Louise 
D. Horton; a sister, Mrs. Hope H. Lewis, 
and two nephews, Edward B. ‘Lewis, Jr., 
and Madison H. Lewis. 
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Sustrial 


r HE staff of the Review and _ the 
Urner-Barry CoMPANY as a whole 
acknowledges with grateful apprecia- 

ion the many Christmas remembrances and 

hristmas and New Year greetings which 
ave come from so wide a circle of its friends 
during the recent holiday season. 

To one and all, their cordial felicitations 
and good wishes are sincerely and most 
ie artily reciprocated. 

New York Control Jeopardized 

ONTINUATION of federal-state regu- 
lation of fluid milk and cream mer- 
chandising operations in the New York 

Metropolitan territory has been thrown into 

jeopardy by the failure of the producers in- 

volved to record, in a formal mail referen- 
dum, approval of eight proposed amendments 
to the existing order. As noted elsewhere in 
this issue the suggested changes, placed be- 
fore the dairymen by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials following a 
series of hearings conducted during the fall 
in New York City and at up-State points, 
received the favorable vote of a fair majority 
of the valid ballots cast, but came through 
with a plurality of only three-fifths whereas 

a majority of two-thirds is necessary under 

the law for final adoption. 

The revisions projected would, it is 
claimed, have raised the minimum price to 
producers for milk moving in basic classific- 
ations sufficiently to have resulted in a higher 
average uniform net return for each 100 Ibs. 
of total milk sold, than has been provided 
under the existing order. However, failure 
of Washington authorities to agree to an 
advance in the Class 1 rate to a level of 
$2.82 per 100 lbs. formed one of the chief 
bases of the widespread opposition to the revi- 
ions present among powerful groups in the 
rroducing field. 

Other amendments suggested would have 
aised the skimmilk valuation, reduced mar- 
ket service payments and payments to co- 
peratives, and strengthened in some respects 
he administration provisions. 

In quick realization of the seriousness of 
the threat to an orderly functioning of the 


vast machinery of milk production and dis- 
tribution in the country’s largest consuming 


center inherent in the initial rejection, several 
moves were at once launched to rectify the 
situation. Acting on promptly expressed per- 
sonal appeals from New York State’s Gov- 
ERNOR Herpert H. LEHMAN and Mayor F. 
H. LaGuarpta of New York City, SEcre- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE CLAUDE R. WICKARD 
announced the re-submission of the entire 
proposition to the 60,000 dairymen embraced 
within the six-state New York milk shed. 

\ new referendum was scheduled for Janu- 
ary 2lst, this time to be conducted by ballot- 
ing at polling places whose selection is to be 
announced later. SecRETARY WICKARD, who 
warned that another defeat would mark the 
termination of federal control on February 
Ist, based his action upon his belief that the 
dairymen had failed to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of their initial voting. 

On another tack, however, but with the 
identical purpose of avoiding a sudden dis- 
ruptive return to free and open conditions 
in milk marketing in the territory involved, 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associ- 
ation, Inc., and twenty-one other cooperative 
groups and individuals obtained a temporary 
injunction at the close of the year in the 
Federal District Court at Washington tem- 
porarily enjoining SECRETARY WICKARD from 
conducting the second referendum, from 
making effective the proposed amendments 
or from suspending the existing order. 

Outcome of the matter, of vital import not 
alone to the milk business throughout the 
New York shed but likewise of course in 
all those many key producing and distribut- 
ing areas long operating under federal-state 
regulatory measures, will naturally be fol- 
lowed with the closest interest. Even those 
elements in the dairy field opposed to the 
form which federal milk control has taken 
in pricing arrangements and some other 
directions, should prefer a continuation of 
the regulatory order in the New York area 
rather than its temporary suspension and 
unquestionable later reintroduction, with the 
attendant period of severe dislocation of the 
entire milk merchandising mechanism. 

So long as the administration’s stabiliza- 
tion efforts in the fluid milk industry center 
around the basic policy of widespread estab- 
lishments of marketing orders, it is greatly 
to be hoped that, with all its faults, federal- 
state control in New York City will be main- 
tained in effect as a result of the coming 
referendum. 


To Confer on Army Food 


EDERAL defense coordinating officials 

have called an important conference at 

Washington on January 14th, at which 
all aspects of the problem of purchases of 
dairy and poultry products for the Army 
larder will be discussed. Representatives of 
the American Butter Institute, the National 
Association of Local Creameries, the Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Federation, the New 
York Mercantile Exchange, the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, the National Poultry, 
Butter & Egg Association, and the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries are scheduled 
to be in attendance. At this session plans 
are to be formulated which will coordinate 
the efforts of the Food Procurement Ad- 
visory Committee with the dairy and pouitry 
producers, distributors, processors and manu- 
facturers. 

It is proposed to set up an operating sub- 
committee representing these industries to 
assist the Quartermaster General of the 
Army and the Coordinator of National De- 
fense Purchases in carrying out their opera- 
tions in this field with the maximum of 
efficiency and a minimum of disruptive in- 
fluence on regular mechandising machinery. 


To handle the gigantic task of procuring 
foodstuffs for our expanding armed land 
forces, preparation of the personnel organ- 
ization has already been going forward. 
DoucLtas C. MacKeacute has been secured 
from The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co. on a dollar-a-year basis to fill the post 
of Assistant to the Coordinator of National 
Defense Purchases, DonaLp M. NELson, and 
to work in cooperation with the Food Pro- 
curement Advisory Committee, whose chair- 
man is Hecror LAzo. 


Present indications point to the set-up of 
purchasing offices in different sections of the 
country where direct buying from processors 
and manufacturers will be carried out to a 
large degree, with the services of independent 
distributors or handlers also being utilized. 
As outlined by Mr. Lazo in arranging for 
the conference, the main problem is “the 
necessity of setting up a system which will 
enable the Army to purchase efficiently, in 
the quantities necessary, of a quality needed 
‘for rational, balanced diets, and at reasonable 
prices.” And to accomplish these objectives, 
he pointed out, “with as little shock to civilian 
buying as possible.” 


For some time leading groups in the milk 
and poultry fields have been exerting pressure 
for the use of greater quantities of the output 
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of their industries in provisioning our rapidly 


growing Army and Navy. The new buyimeg 


organization as proposed, with its full repre 


sentation and promise of well coordinated 


functioning, seems almost certain to insur< 
attainment of the desirable goal of widening 
consumption of dairy and poultry product 
al bene 


ficial not alone to these billion-dollar seg 


outside the usual civil channels 


a gi 
ments of our agricultural economy, but lik 

wise, and importantly, from the standpoint 
health 


armed defenders. 


of improved standards among out 


Saluate to Henry Jeffers, Sr. 


NOUESTIONABLY ot 
Henry W. JEFFERS, 


greater mtecrest to 
Sr. than any cel 


bration in honor of his 


seventieth 
birthday which occurred on January 4th, was 
his ever absorbing and enthusiastically prose 
cuted work in furtherance of the itterests 


of the dairy industry. It is reported that 


he greatly preferred to spend the day on 
business affairs which took him to Boston 
rather than take time out for any formal 


marking of the 


the ma 


occasion. This is typical of 


Mr. Jerrers is best known for his devotion 
to those vitally important phases of the dairy 
field bearing upon its relationship to public 


health. 


useful business activity dating back to 1898, 


Throughout a life-time of highly 
he is credited with pioneering many of thx 


methods of sanitary milk production now 
generally accepted as standard practice. Tech 
nical laboratory control, closed-top milk pails, 
studies on nutrition, bovine disease eradica 
tion, regulations for sanitary milk produc 
tion, handling and processing, are but a few 
of the measures which his keen intellect and 
spirited initiative have helped develop and 


introduce into the commercial dairy scene. 


The name of the senior HENry JEFFERS is 
almost synonymous with the Rotolactor sys 
was in Plains 
, at the Walker-Gordon Laboratory 
Borden that 
direction this ingenious piece of equipment 
was originated, installed and perfected. In 
the Borden exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair millions of interested 


tem of milk production, for it 
boro, N 5. 


of the 


organization under his 


saw in 
actual operation a Rotolactor patterned after 
Mr. JeEFrERS has 


visitors 


the Plainsboro installation. 
been one of the strongest advocates of such 
large-scale systems of production embodying 


the utmost in sanitary control. 


Lecause of his everlasting interest in and 


efforts toward progressive and _ scientific 


dairying and his outstanding contributions 
to the proper development of the industry, 
the Review cordially joins with the host of 
friends of Henry W. Jerrers in extending 
heartiest congratulations on the occasion of 
passing his seventieth milestone and in voic- 
ing the best of wishes that his life may be 
extended through many more years of health, 


happiness and useful activity in the service 
of dairying in particular and the common- 
wealth as a whole. 





Cincinnati Convention 
Industry Problems Due for Discussion 
at January 20-22 Sessions of Ohio 

Dairy Products Association 


Products 


Convention headquarters will be 


The Ohio | Jairy \ssociation 


the Gibson 
this, the 
Ohio, 


Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Dates for 


biggest dairy industry event in are 
Zist, 22nd. The pr 


\nnual 
limited to 


January 20i¢h, gram 


with the Smoker, which this 


year is being industry men and 


their \ll route men will 


Hotel 


hartered for the 


sooster friends. 
excluded. The Pavilion Caprice of the 
Netherland 


evening. 


Plaza has been 


(;sood eats, a good and 


“South of the Border” 


show, 


theme will prevail. 


The program January 2lIst includes a 
group of nationally-known speakers, enter 
tainers, and authorities. Dean Ernest L. 


\nthony of Michigan State College will dis- 
cuss “The Producer and His Opportunity for 
Profits’. Prof R. M. 
of Illinois will discuss “Fluid Milk 
ream, and Manu 
Milk”. R. L. Lee of the 
Corporation will discuss “An Kffec 
\pproach to Employee Cooperation’. 
De Loss Walker, Associate Editor of Liberty, 
will be the 


Greater SSOI Bartlett 
Pricing 
in Relation to Butter, Ice ¢ 
factured 


Motors 


tive 


General 


featured speaker at the 
ing “Which Way 
\ 4-H demonstration group from Trumbull 


Banquet, 
his subject be Business 7” 
County will show “How to Produce Quality 
Milk and Cream”. 
On the Wednesday 
Harold W. 
New York, speaking on “A 


will 


Borden Company, 


program appear 
Comfort, the 
Puolic Relations 
Program Geared to 1941 Needs”. Miss Eliza 
beth Beyer of the Ohio Valley Dairy Coun- 
cil, will “The 


Promotion to 


present a dramatization oi 
Importance of Educational 
Milk Sales”. J. C. 
tary of the Ohio Dairy Products \ssociation, 
‘\ Thirty Minute 
Milk”. 


Nisbet, Executive-Secre 
will present Short Course 
in Nutrition and 


Many Other Topics 
Wednesday afternoon promises the Con- 
vention goer the opportunity he has always 
wanted. Butter, Ic« Fluid Milk 


convene “Gi the 


Cream, and 
will separately for an 
Free-for-All. leaders 
include J. O. Clarke, Food and 
Drug, Chicago; P. E. Bacon, London Cream- 
Ohio; R. M. Jewell, Jewell 
Milk, Mount Vernon; JD. 
Scott Hager, Toledo Milk Distributors Asso 
ciation, Toledo; Oscar FE. Barkey, Caaton 
Pure Milk, Canton; Clair \k oii 
Pure Milk, Akron; Ray Eichenberger, Dit- 
mond Milk Products, Columbus; Ben Boals, 
Page Dairy, Mansfield; and Walter Fie'man, 
Fielman Dairy, Cincinnati. 


Record Discussion 


Federal 
ery, London, 


Ice Cream and 


\lexander, 


Subjects include immediate industry nrob- 
lems, such as “Mold Mycelia”, “Butter Econ- 
“Jug Milk”, “Store Sales” 
Day Delivery”, “Daylight Delivery”, “Cream 


omics”, * Six 






Improvement in Surrounding States”, “fort 
iight Millimeter Bottles” 

sottle 
Milk Marketing”, 
the list. 


, ‘Universal Bottle’ 
“The 


and others to be added t 


Exchanges”, Government i 


\ll in the industry are invited to atte 


meetings, enter into discussions, and tak 
part in all activities. 
~<a © 


PERFECT DEAERATING PROCESS 


Cornell Scientists Maintain Vitamin ¢ 


Content of Pasteurized Milk 


\nnouncement was made in late Decembe 
from dairy research headquarters at ( | 
University, Ithaca, 'N. Y., that 


known scientists had perfected a process of 





three well 


deaerating pasteurized milk so that its Vita 


min C content is maintained. 


Cooperating 
Paul | 


Sharp, Professor of Dairy Chemistry, E. S 


in perfection of the process were 


Professor of 
Hand, 
State College of 


Guthrie, 
David B. 
at the 


Dairy Industry and 


Professor of Biochemistry 
Agriculture, a group 
which has long been studying quality main 
tenance and the prevention of off-flavors in 
milk, cream and dairy products. 

In the 
of air from the pasteurized milk makes it 
possible for one quart of the fluid t 

Vitamin C 


process as developed the removai 
retain 
content equivalent to that in 
The Vitamin 
C content in an untreated quart of pasteurized 


the juice of a whole orange. 


miik is equal to that in the juice of a slice 
of orange. 

The announcement stated that the amount 
of Vitamin C remained constant in the new 
product, and that virtual elimination of oxi 
dized flavor was achieved. 

The Cornell that the 
operating cost of deaerating 1,500 quarts of 
milk would amount to Ilc. 


scientists estimated 





CHANNEL HEROISM 
the 
continue 
to filter through. Edgar F. Wright of the 
Mono told of an that 
was related to him recently. In the stupen- 


Tales of heroism in connection with 
British evacuation at Dunkerque 


Service Co. incident 


dous effort to get the troops back to British 
soil all 
to transport 


kinds and sizes of craft were used 
the the 


\mong these was one small petrol-oper&ted 


men across channel. 
boat “manned” by a lady eighty years of 
age. She made her way across the Channel 
Half- 
way on the return trip with the wounded 
she ran out of petrol. 


and picked up two wounded soldiers. 
Another boat came 
to her assistance and with the aid of some 
additional petrol she completed the journey 
and saved the lives of two soldiers. i 

Mr. Wright stated that the office building 
Mono 
Co. was bombed during a lunch period in 


in London occupied by the Service 
October. One employee was killed and sev- 
eral were wounded. Despite the damage in- 
curred their business 


continues under the 


war-time conditions. 
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oe with our CC Spray Pasteurizers 
with Sentinel Controls the human 
element is eliminated. . . pasteur- 
izing temperature is controlled to 
a fraction of a degree... we get 
maximum, uniform cream layer... 
with a heating water temperature 
of 155° the pasteurizing temper- 
ature is 143°... butterfat 
percentage is 4.15... >: 99 


So writes Fraims Dairy, Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware © 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
427 W. RANDOLPH ST. #¢ CHICAGO 
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Old and New Congress 


HE DOMESTIC and foreign policies 

of the 77th Congress, which is now in 

session, are not expected to differ great- 
ly from those of the 76th Congress. There 
are around 80 new members and senators, 
but with a larger majority of new dealers 
who slid into office on the President’s coat- 
tails and will probably follow closely his 
bidding, it is reasonable to predict that the 
present Congress will support such legisla- 
tion as he may desire to be enacted. 


The 76th Congress was a record breaker 
in steam-shoveling borrowed money out of 
the Federal Treasury. It authorized larger 
appropriations than any other Congress. It 
appropriated funds which increased the gov- 
ernment indebtedness to more than 45 billion 
dollars, raised the debt limit to 49 billions, 
and turned over to the President to spend 
for the army and navy and preparedness 
equipment upwards of 20 billion dollars, 
which will run the government indebtedness 
above the 65 billion dollar mark. 


The new budget recommended by the 
President calls for 17 billion dollars, with 
10 billions for defense. The army is asking 
for an additional 3 billions to further its 
armament program. 


A.A.A. Opposition Grows 


PORTS coming to Washington in- 
R iicat that an increasing number of 

farmers throughout the country are 
opposed to the A. A. A. or other Washing- 
ton government agency regulating and sup- 
ervising their activities. Leaders of the big 
farm organizations are voicing opposition 
to government control of the farmers’ busi- 
ness. There are various features about the 
A.A.A. program and its eriforcement which 
are opposed by the National Grange, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and other 
farmers’ organizations. 

Hearings will begin before the House 
Committee on Agriculture early in the ses- 
sion on the various proposals for revision of 
the administration’s farm control program. 
There are slight grounds, however, for the 
belief that this Congress will make the 
changes in the farm program suggested by 
the farm organizations, or lessen in any way 
the A.A.A. control of the farmers’ activities 
in production and marketing. Chairman 
Hampton P. Fulmer and ranking minority 
member Representative Clifford R. Hope of 
the House Agriculture Committee are insist- 
ing that Congress must get away from an- 
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nual appropriations of government money 
from the Treasury for parity and give the 
farmers some other base for their benefit 
payments. 


Advocates Certificate Plan 
Coes FULMER suggests 


the certificate tax plan, and says he 

will bring the proposal to the attention 
of his committee early in the new Congress. 
Representative Hope says the certificate plan 
seems to be the best that has been offered. 
It would give the farmers a basic price and 
at the same time would permit surpluses to 
move into whatever markets we have. 

The income certificate plan provides that 
farmers who cooperate with federal crop 
control programs would be given certificates 
for the percentage of their crops expected 
to be consumed domestically. The Secretary 
of Agriculture would fix the value of the 
certificate. A purchaser of the raw agri- 
cultural product would be required to pay 
the market price plus the value of the certi- 
ficate. 


The income certificate program is a modi- 
fication of the old A.A.A. processing tax 
which was invalidated by the Supreme Court. 
It is said to be a shrewd scheme devised by 
the Department of Agriculture’s legislation 
experts to revive the processing tax in such 
a way as to meet the approval of the Su- 
preme Court. It is a tax, nevertheless, and 
while some of it may be passed on to the 
consumer, the farmers will pay a full share. 
It will be remembered that the Department 
of Agriculture’s investigators found that the 
producers paid a considerable part of the old 
processing tax, and some of them were re- 
imbursed for the amount of taxes they were 
supposed to have paid on the commodities 
they marketed while the processing tax was 
in effect. 


In resolutions adopted at its recent annual 
convention in Baltimore the American Farm 
3ureau Federation declared that it would 
oppose efforts to raise additional revenue 
from excise or consumption taxes. It is ex- 
pected that the farm organizations will quite 
generally oppose the so-called certificate tax 
plan. 


Economy Plans Stymied 


REDUCTION in benefit payments to 
farmers by a group of congressional 
would-be leaders but they will get 
nowhere in their economy plans.. Senator 
Bankhead of Alabama, who has led the Sen- 


ate fight for practically all the new dea! 
farm legislation, predicts that the 77th Con 
gress will extend without limit as to tim: 


that part of the federal farm program under 
which cooperating producers have receiver 
checks aggregating $500,000,000 in value an 
nually. The Alabama senator already i 
drafting a bill to extend without limit the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. He says that the war in Europe ha 
made the farm payments more necessary 
than ever this year. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
evidently favors the liquid milk marketing 
agreements program. It urged that the Mar- 
keting Agreements Act be extended so as 
to permit its application to any and all farm 
commodities. In the development and opera 
tion of marketing agreements, however, the 
federation declares it to be essential that 
control be retained by the producers and 
that the rights of cooperative organizations 
be recognized and maintained. 


The Dairy Outlook 


HE outlook for the producers, pro- 
“T centers: handlers and distributors of 

milk is regarded as somewhat optimistic 
by authorities in Washington who are in 
close contact with the milk production and 
marketing situation. Weekly figures are not 
available on the butterfat-feed price ratios, 
but changes in prices during the past month 
indicate that relationships have improved 
considerably for dairymen. The relation of 
butterfat prices are now a little more favor- 
able relative to feed prices than at this time 
last year. 


The Agricultural Marketing Service states 
that local market prices of butterfat ad- 
vanced more than four times the usual sea- 
sonal amount from mid-November to mid- 
December. At 34.8 cents per pound on the 
latter date, butterfat prices averaged higher 
than at any time since December, 1937. 


Total milk production has continued at 
record levels for the mid-December season 


of the year with production on December 


Ist 2 per cent larger than the high produc- 
tion for that date a year earlier. On Novem- 
ber 15th farmers received an average of 
30.9 cents per pound for butterfat; in mid- 
December 1939, the local market price was 
28.5 cents. 


Revisions of prices farmers received for 
milk December 15, 1939, are as follows: 
Milk (whole), wholesale, dollars per 100 
pounds—Maine from 2.30 to 2.25; Vermont 
from 2.15 to 2.10; Massachusetts from 2.85 
to 2.80; Connecticut from 2.70 to 2.65; New 
York from 2.35 to 2.34; New Jersey from 
2.95 to 2.93; Ohio from 1.90 to 1.95; Indiana 
from 2.05 to 2.00; Michigan from 1.95 to 
1.90; Wisconsin from 1.48 to 1.54; Iowa 
from 1.80 to 1.75; Missouri from 1.90 to 
1.80; Maryland from 2.30 to 2.40; and Vir- 
ginia from 2.55 to 2.70. 
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The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
says that although the decline in milk pro- 
duction during the last few months has not 
been much different from the usual decline, 
production has been at record levels for that 
season of the year. Milk production per 
cow on December 1, as reported by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing ‘Service, was slightly 
larger than a year earlier and the highest 
on record for that date. The higher level 
of milk production per cow, together with 
the increases in the number of cows, indi- 
cates that total milk production was about 
2 per cent larger than a year earlier. Milk 
production during the remainder of the feed- 
ing period probably will establish a new high, 
since relatively high production per cow and 
a greater number of cows are the principal 
factors in the production outlook. 


Low Cost Milk Program 


HE CHICAGO low-cost milk distribu- 

T tic program will be continued under 
* the  station-distribution phase of the 
program until the first of next July, the 
Surplus Marketing Administration having 
accepted offers from five handlers for federal 
payments on the delivery of milk to 18 dis- 
tribution stations. The bids accepted for 
federal payments on station-delivered milk 
for the January 1-July 1, 1941 period range 
from 1.15 cents a quart to 1.625 cents a 
quart, and have a weighted average of 1.23 
cents a quart. The bids accepted make pos- 
sible the daily delivery to stations of an av- 
erage of not less than 26,430 quarts of milk. 


In addition to the federal payment, the 
Chicago Relief Administration, which pur- 
chases the milk and operates the milk dis- 
tribution stations, will pay 4 cents a quart 
to the participating handler. Families on 
relief receive the milk free. 

The Surplus Marketing Administration 
also announces the approval of a program to 
provide milk for ] cent a half-pint to 100,000 
children attending 119 elementary schools 
in low-income areas in Chicago during the 
current school year ending in June, 1941. 
Operation of the program is contingent upon 
the acceptance of bids from milk handlers 
desiring to supply milk to specified schools. 

oe - 


VEGETABLE ICE CREAM 





Recent reports indicate that the manufac- 
ture of vegetable ice creams is on the up- 
swing. The latest of these is that of the 
Franklin Creamery Company in Cleveland, 
Ohio, which has announced it would soon 
offer tomato sherbet to the public through 
its two stores. Spinach ice cream by the 
same concern has met with favorable con- 
sumer acceptance during the past few months. 

The Tortoni Ice Cream Company has ex- 
perimented for two years in manufacturing 
frozen confections, or foods, by combining ice 


cream mix with peas, carrots, spinach, and 


asparagus and freezing in the usual manner. 


January, 194] 


Illinois Groups Convene 
Fluid Milk and Ice Cream Men Gather 
at Chicago During Dairy Products 


Association Gathering 


(By Harold FE. Rainville) 


With over 400 milk industry representa- 
tives in attendance the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the Illinois Dairy Products As- 
sociation and attendant group gatherings was 
held at Chicago on December 12th and 13th. 


The Illinois Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers heard Dr. P. H. Tracy of the 
University of Illinois talk on “Sanitary Prob- 
lems,” and J. J. Beeb, Alton, discuss “Na- 
tional Defense in the Ice Cream Industry,” 
after which R. C. Taylor, Chicago, con- 
ducted a round table discussion. All officers 
Strong, DuQuoin, 
president; L. H. Barrett, Rockford, vice- 


were re-elected: H. E. 


president; and E. W. Credicott, Freeport, 
E. L. Joehl, Alton, D. L. Huxtable, Cham- 
paign, I. A. Madden, Springfield, L. M. 
Pedigo, and R. C. Taylor, Chicago, directors. 


Col. B. F. Castle, Washington, D. C., 
spoke to the Illinois Milk Dealers Associa- 
tion on “Public Relations”; E. F. Welling- 
hoff, Elmira, N. Y., on “Milk Containers” ; 
and H. E. Powell, Rockford, led the round 


table. Officers elected were Lyman Baker, 
Peoria, president; M. P. Bouxsein, Prince- 
ton, vice-president; and directors, J. R. 
Downing, Rock Island, C. F. Kaiser, Free 
port, J. S. Belton, Danville, A. R. Buehring, 
DeKalb, C. V. Holmes, Champaign, E. L. 
Weber, Joliet, and J. K. Burkholder, Decatur, 
the retiring president. 


Dr. Tracy also appeared on the Illinois 
Milk Products Association program, speak- 
ing on “Ice Cream Mix Problems.” H. 
Kenneth Wilson, Galesburg, discussed “Cost 
Factors in Ice Cream Mix” and Glen Wil 
kinson, Clinton, led the round table. B. B. 
Roszell, Peoria, was elected president, with 
a board of directors composed of D. M. 
Hemb, Chicago, H. K. Wilson, Galesburg, 
W. R. Lloyd, Decatur, and W. H. Brazel- 
ton, Normal. 


“The Problem of Paper Cartons” was the 
topic of R. W. Nessler, Chicago, at the IIli- 
nois Dairy Products Container Exchange 
session. “The State Exchange” was analyzed 
by Dale Newell, Danville, and W. B. Brown, 
McHenry, led the discussion. Officers for 
the year will be Kirk A. Journy, Rock Is- 
land, president, and directors, Ross England, 
St. Louis, E. Reuter, Chicago, A. Zivney, 
Minonk, L. W. Roszell, Peoria, Paul Sold- 
wedel, Pekin, F. F. Smith, Kewanee, I. A. 
Madden, Springfield, E. B. Carter, Decatur. 
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A Rogers’ Installation at McDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


are past the experimental stage. They are designed and built to 
produce highest quality product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 


Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 


Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 


Write For Full Information 








STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 





Established 1883 


E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT ST 
DETROIT, MICH 





















Dr. Gallup Talks on Milk 


Renowned Analyst Tells 


National 


Dairy Council Sessions of His 


Organization’s Economic Investigations in the Field—Other Addresses 


lr THE twenty-second annual meeting 
of the National Dairy Council in Chi- 
cago early in December, F. Jj. Bridges, 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Council, introduced Dr. George Gallup, presi- 
Institute of Public 


dent of the American 


Opinion, as the feature speaker. Dr. Gallup 
revealed, by his remarks, that he had a keen 
insight into the milk business, and from the 
information he presented it became evident 
to dairy industry leaders that the potentiality 
for greater consumption of milk and dairy 


products is tremendous. 


The following is quoted from Dr. Gallup's 
remarks : 

“IT am absolutely certain that the dairy 
industry probably stands as high in the es 
teem of the public as any industry in the 

country. The dairy 
industry has a very 
good reputation—it is 
well thought of by 
the vast majority of 
the people in the 


country. 


“This question of 
attitude is important. 
You have in this in- 


dustry two great ap 





peals. You can appeal 


Dr. George Gallup 


to the people not only 
on a health basis, but to a certain extent 
even on a patriotic basis. I have done a 
little work with some of the people in the 
Department of Agriculture, the Home Econ- 
omics Division. These people are particu- 
larly concerned with the problem of making 
\merica strong by making Americans 
stronger. They asked us to help them find 
out how many people in the United States 
° 


drank milk. 
Only Half of Adults Drink Milk 


“We have found: in this study, which we 
made on a nation-wide basis, that only half 
of all adults in the United States had drunk 
any milk on the day before our survey. 
More men had drunk milk than women and 
oddly enough that seems to carry on right 


down into the younger age levels. 


“We found that more milk is consumed 
per capita in the East than in the South. 
The number of consumers in the Middle 
West and the West are about equal. 


“When we figured out the amount of milk 
that had been used, the family that repre- 
sented the regular consumption of ‘what was 
used yesterday’ we found this rather start: 


ling fact. We found that one-half of all 
the families in the United States had used 
one quart of milk or less on the day pre- 
vious to the day that they were interviewed 
one-half of the population !” 
Dr. Gallup explained the results further 


by saying, “now include in that one-half 
some sixteen or seventeen per cent ol the 
families who had used no milk at all. So 
here is one-half of the population actually 
consuming only one-third as much milk as 
the nutrition experts of the country believe 
they should consume. The other half, and 
by and large this represents the upper halt 
of the population, had consumed an average 
of two quarts per family, so that you have 
for the nation as a whole the figure of an 
f approximately 


average daily consumption « 
a quart and a half for a typical family of 
four. You have the two quarts for the typical 
family in one-half of all the cases and one 
quart per family in the other half. So the 
consumption of milk in this country is actu- 
ally one-half of what it should be. As you 
know from the work of the National Dairy 
Council a family of four should use at least 
three quarts daily, two quarts for the two 


children and one quart for the parents. 


“You find,” Dr. 
you start looking for reasons and going fur- 


Gallup continued, “when 


ther into this business that the consumption 
of milk among children varies with the con- 
sumption among parents. If the father drinks 
milk, the son is more likely to. Even the 
country of birth seems to make a difference. 
The people who come from the Latin coun- 
tries, from Italy, and the Mediterranean 
countries, drink less milk, as you would 
expect. As a matter of fact, the people ot 
American parentage consume about 50 per 
cent more milk than the families with a 


lato origin 
Proper Solution Considered 


In analyzing the problem and studying a 
solution Dr. Gallup pointed out that the 
dairy industry is in a peculiar situation. He 
reminded those present that the industry has 
a favorable attitude on the part of the vast 
majority of people. Most people are sold on 
the health value of milk and other dairy 
products. 


Dr. Gallup pointed out that the increase 
in consumption of milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts in the last twenty-odd years has been 
largely due to basic educational promotion 
such as represents the efforts of the National 
Dairy Council. The decision of stepping-up 


consumption to double what it is today is 








an individual family decision. The job of 
education to bring about such a favorable 


decision is the dairy industry’s. 


Dr. Gallup recommended that a_ specific 
plan of education for each family be worked 
out by the route salesman An analysis of 
each family and the amount of dairy prod- 
ucts they should consume to measure up ‘to 
dietary standards should be clearly explained 
to them. Each family needs reminding and 
needs to be shown what to do to meet the 
need. Dr. Gallup said that a lot of adver- 
tising fails because it stops two-thirds along 
the way in making a sale. It stops just short 
of telling people after they have been thor- 


oughly sold, what they should do about it. 


Dr. Gallup said that it is increasingly a 
problem of selling older people particularly 
beginning with the high school age. He be- 
lieves more efforts should be directed in a 
promotional and educational way toward the 
high school age group and adults. The 
reasons for increased promotional efforts con- 
centrated on the older groups are declining 
birth rate and the increase in the number of 
older people. He pointed out that there is a 
declining market for industries specializing 
only in baby food. 


President Hult Views the Future 


Milton 
Hult, President of the National Dairy Coun- 


Following Dr. Gallup’s address, 
cil reported briefly on its outstanding activi- 
ties during 1940. He pointed out the increased 
activities of the Dairy Council organization 
in cooperation with other industry groups. 
Mr. Hult displayed magazine advertise- 
National 
Council as far back as 1916, and traced the 


ments sponsored by the Dairy 
history of dairy industry sales promotion 
from this historic start by the Council. He 
welcomed enthusiastically the supplementary 
promotional work of the American Dairy 
Association to the educational program of 
the National Dairy Council, but warned of 
certain dangers ahead. 

Mr. Hult made a plea for complete co- 
operation and coordination between the two 
‘industry organizations, stating that if those 
in charge of the affairs of the two organiza- 
tions permitted duplication and overlapping 
of activities to develop, both organizations 
would in time be lost to the dairy industry. 
Neither the dairy industry, nor any other 
industry, would support two national organ- 
izations to carry on similar promotional 
activities, he declared. 

It was suggested by Mr. Hult that an In- 
dustry Coordination Committee be set up to 
be composed of the officers of the American 
Dairy Association and those of the National 
Dairy Council. It would be the responsibility 
of this Industry Coordination Committee to 
strive to avoid duplication of effort and to 
make the two promotional programs most 
effective by bringing about complete coopera- 
tion and coordination. ° 

(Please Turn to Page 24) 
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BETTER MILK! sear-Kap CONVENIENCE! sear-Kap GOOD LOOKS! seat-Kap 
gives lasting protection,in- twists off and snaps back is colorful and attractive— 
sures purity in the home on. Avoids all splashing makes your bottle of milk 
unti) the last drop is used. and spilling. distinctive. 


ross you decide on that same old plan will work. It gives milk salesmen 
~fogram you probably used last mew enthusiasm through a distinctly 

year or the year before, find out about different type of selling. 

the Seal-Kap Sales Plan to hoist your 

sales average. 


To prove it, we can put you in touch 
with successful dairies, large and small, 
Here is a different type of milk sales- who have used it effectively. 


manship that never gets old or rusty. , Write us for details contained in 


If your men will do their share, our Booklet B. 


SEAL-KAPS ARE USED AND ENDORSED BY AMERICA’S LEADING DAIRIES 





On the Receiving Line 


V. Schwarzkopf, Vice-President of the Lathrop-Paulson Co., Points the Way to 
Dairy Produ&s Quality Improvement Through Proper Cream Handling* 


tors and consumers of dairy products 
all have 


Prices ana con manufacturers, distribu- 


a part in maintaining and 
preserving the fine, natural flavor and quality 
of milk and cream. 


You as manufacturers have every reason to 
expect the producer to handle the milk and 
cream in a sanitary manner, to cool it 
promptly and deliver to you in a sweet, clean 
and wholesome condition. 


The consumer of dairy products and the 
producer have every reason to expect you 
as manufacturers to 
preserve the good qual- 
ity, to process and dis- 
tribute such products 
economically and ef- 
ficiently. 


It is not possible or 
desirable to attempt to 
cover every factor per- 
taining to quality that 
is under your control. 
I shall, therefore, con- 


fine my _ discussion 


i aaatcmcaeicaeail largely to the receiving 
and handling of the cream in the raw state. 

The consumer and producer of dairy prod- 
ucts can reasonably expect you as manufac- 
turers to give serious thought to the manner 
in which you take care of the cream. 


Proper Handling Methods 


First—It is your responsibility to see that 
cream is handled promptly at your factory. 


Second—It is the responsibility of this 
industry to adopt a definite grading standard 
and adhere to it to see that all cream is prop- 
erly graded to avoid lowering the quality 
of good cream by mixing with cream of poor 
quality. 

Third—It is your responsibility to handle 
the cream in such a manner that it will not 
inoculated or filled 


become with 


matter. 


foreign 


Fourth—It is your responsibility to handle 
the cream so that “tainted metallic surface 
cream” does not lower the quality. The 
container which the farmer uses for deliver- 
ing cream frequently is a contributor to low 
quality. If such containers had a solid coat 
of pure tin, the problem of producing and 


*Excerpts from an address by Mr. Schwarzkopf 
presented before the annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Butter Institute at the Palmer House, Chi 
cago, Ill, held December 3-4, 1940 
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maintaining high quality would be very much 
simplified. 

Unfortunately, the tin coating is usually 
porous, so that there is always some iron 
exposed to the contents of the can. Through 
long periods of use, more iron becomes ex- 
posed until there is sufficient iron in contact 
with the milk and cream to materially affect 
the quality. 

The cream which comes directly in contact 
with the metal surface and adheres to it, 
frequently has a decided metallic flavor. In 
the neck of the can where the tin is soon 
worn off, because of friction of tin against 
tin, the cream which adheres to this surface 
is frequently discolored by rust and has a 
disagreeable flavor. 

The steaming of removing the 
cream automatically mixes the good interior 
cream with the inferior or low quality cream 
that adheres to the can surface. 

This with new 
or properly tinned cans, but may be quite 
serious with old or improperly tinned cans. 


process 


condition is not serious 


Return Clean, Dry Cans 


Fifth—It is your responsibility to return 
clean, dry, commercially sterile cans to the 
producer. The can which you return to the 
farm more or less sets a standard for sanita- 
tion for the producer. If the can is clean, 
dry, free from rust, and in good usable con 
dition, the farmer will get the impression 
that you, too, are particular about quality. 
lf the can is unclean, wet and rusty when 
it is returned, it may give him the wrong 
idea about sanitation. 


The washing process for all cans is at- 
The 
idea seems to be that the addition of a wash- 


tempted with most any kind of water. 


ing compound to the water creates a magical 
washing solution that will do wonders to the 
can, and if such results are not obtained, then 
the conclusion drawn is that the can washer 
is at fault. 


The process of softening or treating the 
water to break the hardness may actually pro- 
duce conditions which retard proper washing. 
If a sludge is formed by the action of the 
added alkali with the hardness of the water, 
it remains in suspension, often is sticky, and 
therefore is not always easy to wash off. 
Such sludge soon forms a heavy coat in the 
wash tank, in the spray pipes, pumps and 
various parts of the machine. You, therefore, 
means for pumping 
efficiency, which means less washing effici- 


provide the reducing 


ency. This continual deposit of sludge on 
the machine produces excessive wear, there- 
by increasing maintenance costs and early 


replacements. 


Correct Cleaning Agents 


The requirements for a good cleaning ma- 
terial are well known. It should be effective 
in removing all deposits quickly, in counter- 
acting the hardness of the water without 
forming a sludge, it should rinse freely and 
completely. It should also prevent a scale 
deposit on can and washing machine. It 
should not be necessary to de-lime the ma- 
chine either with mechanical or chemical 
It should not have any injurious 
effect upon the tinned surface of the cans. 
Furthermore, it must be reasonable in cost. 


means. 


The washing solution is usually maintained 
at 140 to 145 deg. with less than .3 per cent 
alkalinity. When hard water is used, and 
sludge is formed, the sludge formation seems 
to be a harbinger for bacteria. It is not 
uncommon to find heavy concentration of 
bacteria in the washing solution. As the 
washing operation is prolonged, the bacteria 
count builds up either with or without sludge 
formation. Proper cleaning cannot be ob- 
tained with such polluted water. 

The only excuse for re-use of the washing 
solution is cost—the main item of cost being 
washing compounds which are primarily 
necessitated by the use of hard water. You 
can easily realize the improvement if all of 
the hot, sterile rinse water could be con- 
stantly added to the wash water, thereby 
continually with fresh 


replacing it clean 


water. 


Such washing and rinsing solution would 
make possible more complete cleansing of 
the can than would ever be obtained with 
water which is used over and over to econ- 
omize on washing compound. . 

Drain, Rinse and Dry 

After the can has been washed, it should 
be allowed to drain, then thoroughly 
with clear hot water to remove the 
sludge and last 
which adheres to the surface. 


rinsed 
alkali, 
remnants of wash water 

While it is common practice to use alkali 
to break the hardness in the water, usually 
nothing is done to prevent the various so- 
called hard compounds in the rinse water 
from adhering to the can surface. A film 
of this water hardness may be deposited on 
the can, thus providing an alkaline condi- 
tion for the growth of bacteria. 
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The soft water, either from Zeolite or 
lkali treatment, prevents the deposit of 
ludge or scale in the spray pipes, pumps, 
nd on the machine. The machine is, there- 
re, easier to clean and keep in efficient 
yperating condition. A machine which is 
asy to clean will be cleaned; one which is 
ard to clean will not be cleaned. 


The foregoing statements apply to the out- 
ide of the can as well as on the inside. The 
outside surface is the most difficult to clean. 
The inside can be thoroughly scrubbed with 
a large volume of water at terrific pressure 
by stopping the can over a properly designed 
wash or scrubbing nozzle, so that the wash 
water is properly applied. You cannot do a 
sood job of washing without stopping the 
can, gs you cannot hit all parts of a moving 
target. 


Cleaning Outside of Can 


The outside of the can offers other prob- 
lems. First, the outside surface is usually 
coated with milk fat, milk solids, dust and 
dirt, thoroughly dry which sheds water un- 
usually well. Second, the application of water 
at high pressure with equal force to all por- 
tions of the can is almost impossible. Third, 
the washing process mitigates against per- 
fection, as water is purified by the aeration 
process which takes place when water is 
sprayed through air which means that some 
water impurities are deposited on the can. 
By using soft water, this problem is simpli- 
fied, as it eliminates the deposit of hardness 
by aeration and more readily dissolves the 
film of dirt on the can. 


Following the rinsing of the can with 
clear, hot water at 190 deg. to 200 deg., ster- 
ilization is advanced by the application of 
live steam which is usually 215 deg., or by 
additional hot water at 195 to 200 deg. The 
can and cover should receive the same treat- 
ment, for both céme in contact with the 
milk or cream which is later placed in 
the can. 


After washing, rinsing and steaming, the 
can and cover should be thoroughly dried to 
prevent rust and to retard the growth of 
such bacteria which may remain in the can. 
Too often, much of the benefits obtained by 
washing, rinsing and steaming are nullified 
by improper drying or by contaminating the 
can by injecting mold and yeast-laden air 
into the can for drying purposes. 


Proper Drying Procedure 


It is not necessary to force air into the 
van to dry it. The can is hot enough to 
evaporate any water which may adhere to its 
surface if sufficient time is allowed. Unfor- 
tunately, speed is so essential in most plants 
that this time is not available. Usually only 
a few second elapse after the steaming pro- 
cess until the cover is on the can, ready to 
return to the farm. To complete the drying 
process in a few seconds, air is forced into 
the can to remove the free water. 
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Two methods are in general use. One 
method is to blow air at room temperature 
into the can with the expectation that dry- 
ing will be accomplished. The most widely 
used method is to heat the air which is used 
for drying purposes. Hot air is a good 
sponge and will pick up the moisture from 
the can more completely and more quickly 
than room temperature air. You are all 
familiar with the Sani-dry driers which are 
provided in many wash rooms. Imagine the 
problem of drying your hands with cold air 
as compared with hot air. Heating the air 
to 250 deg. or higher accelerates the drying 
process and tends to avoid the possibility of 
contamination. 


Even if the can were absolutely sterile, 
it would still be necessary to dry it before 
returning it to the farm to prevent rusting. 
The tin coating is frequently, if not almost 
always porous. 


Propose Amendment 


International Ice Cream Assn. Repre- 
sentatives at Food-Drug Hearing 


on Chocolate Standards 


“Chocolate for Ice Cream” was the subject 
of the testimony of R. C. Hibben, Executive 
Secretary of the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers on December 
19th, the closing day of the Federal Food 
and Drug hearing in Washington, D. C., on 
cacao products b<fore adjournment was taken 
until January 6th. Mr. Hibben testified to 
the facts compiled from the Association’s sur- 
vey with respec’ 
now used hr ‘:ghout the industry to flavor 
chocolate * ‘am. 


The su 


ucts use ice cream manufacturers cover 


o the chocolate ingredients 


showed that the chocolate prod- 
a wide so far as cacao fat content is 
concer Sixty-nine different names of 
choco! ‘oducts having a cacao fat content 
of less 1 50 per cent were reported by 
ice cre manufacturers. Of these sixty- 
nine, tw ity-two bore as a part of the desig- 
nation ‘ther the word “chocolate” or 
“Tique Twenty-eight of the sixty-nine did 
not 1 om the word “cocoa” despite the 
fact t Il contained less than 50 per cent 
fat, so. at: fifty out of sixty-nine different 
designa.uons either used the word “chocolate” 
or “liquor” or did not contain the word 
“cocoa”. 

Even among the twenty-eight designations 
of products containing less than 25 per cent 
cacao fat (cocoa strictly speaking, according 
to the proposed standards), Mr. Hibben 
testified, eighteen do not use the word “cocoa” 
in the name. Mr. Hibben’s conclusion was 
that the proposed designations “low-fat co- 
coa,” “medium-fat cocoa,” or “high-fat co- 
coa” otherwise known as “breakfast cocoa” 
when used as flavoring ingredients for ice 
cream would do nothing to “promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of the ice 


cream manufacturer—consumer of these 
products.” 


The reason for this, according to his testi- 
mony, was that all of these products including 
chocolate liquor are used for the same pur- 
pose by the ice cream manufacturer. Which 
product he uses is the result of experimenta- 
tion on his part, the skill in making ice 
cream, and local taste habits. To the ice 
cream manufacturer they are the chocolate 
ingredients for making ice cream, and there 
is no good purpose to be served in distinguish- 
ing between them. 


The Suggested Amendment 


Questioned by Charles M. Fistere, Attor- 
ney for the Association, on the basis of his 
testimony whether Mr. Hibben had any sug- 
gestion as to an amendment to the proposed 
regulations which would be in the interest 
of the users of these chocolate products, Mr. 
Hibben offered the following suggested 
amendment : 


“Section 14,091, Chocolate for frozen 
desserts—Identity, Label Statement of Op- 
tional Ingredients; use (a) Chocolate for 
frozen desserts is chocolate or cocoa or 
any combination of chocolate or cocoa 
within the meaning of the definitions and 
standards prescribed by Sections 14.010, 
14.070, 14.080 and 14.090 herein. When 
any of the optional ingredients permitted 
in said sections are used, the label shall 
bear such statements as are provided for 
in the said foregoing sections. 

“(b) It is the cacao product exclusively 
used in the manufacture of frozen des- 
serts.” 


Several times during the testimony of Mr. 
Hibben, objection to the testimony was 
voiced by Walter Green, Attorney for the 
Food and Drug Administration on the ground 
that the testimony Was irrelevant to the 
subject matter of the hearing and properly 
belongs in the ice cream hearing, when held. 
These objections were met by Mr. Fistere, 
who argued that any testimony which was 
directed to the designation of the products 
included within the proposal which would 
be in the interest of honesty and fair dealing 
of the ice cream manufacturer—consumer of 
these products—was relevant. Following the 
conclusion of Mr. Hibben’s _ testimony, 
Michael Markel, Presiding Officer, over- 
ruled a motion of Mr. Green to strike the 
testimony of Mr. Hibben from the record. 


The International Association’s purpose in 
appearing at the hearing was to prevent being 
foreclosed at a hearing later to be held on 
chocolate ice cream, in securing a designation 
“Chocolate Ice Cream” regardless of the 
cacao fat content of the-flavoring ingredient. 


—_ o—~—e 


DAIRY EMPLOYES FETED 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—William JH. 
Roberts & Sons, Inc., local dairy, gave each 
employe a ham at the annual Christmas 
party, attended by about 400 persons. 





60 YEARS 


OF ITS 


AME AD 
TIME 


ODAY, we are hearing a great deal about American 
self-sufficiency in chemicals. 


It is easy to think of this as an idea that is new and different. 


As a matter of fact, this concept was the driving force behind 
the start of a great chemical development fully 60 years ago. 


Rowland Hazard and William Cogswell talked of American 
chemical self-sufficiency in 1881 and with this thought in 
mind founded The Solvay Process Company. 


Because of the foresight of these men, America is today 
independent in the matter of Alkalies, and because of that fact, 
enjoys a large measure of chemical self-sufficiency. 


At no other period in American history has chemical self- 
sufficiency been of greater importance than it is at the present 
time. And yet, there is even more to the story of chemical 
progress than our national security. 


This is the age of research development on many fronts . . . 
of an endless procession of new things . . . plastics, fabrics, 
fuels, metals, new types of glass, which are coming from the 
laboratories. 


This is THE NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY in which Alkalies 
are of major importance. It is the world of new materials 
which took a long stride forward 60 years ago when the foun- 
dations of The Solvay Process Company were laid down. 


Now, as increasing quantities of pure grades and new forms 
of alkalies become more important than ever before, it is 
highly important to check sources of supply for reliability 
and capacity to meet all contingencies. 


The present situation serves only to emphasize the advantages 
of buying your alkalies from Solvay. 


= 1661 ($) 1941 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


ilkalies and Chemical Products Mannfactared 6 The pereny Process Company 
40 Rector Street * New York, N. Y. 
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Dairy Industry Statistics 


Preliminary Reports of the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures Place Milk Products Field in the Billion- 


Dollar Class — Data Summarized 


presented in a series of reports lately issued by the U. S. 
Census 


A COMPREHENSIVE picture of the dairy products field is 


sureau, giving preliminary compilations of figures 
collected during 1940 in the Censuses of Manufactures and Business. 


The reports cover 1939 operations of the manufacturers of 
creamery butter, condensed and evaporated milk, cheese, ice cream 
and ices, and special dairy producis, as well as the makers of dairy 
machinery, bottles and jars, and tin cans. Statistics are also in- 
cluded on wholesaling and retailing of dairy products. 


Dairy products made at plants with output worth $5,000 or more 
had a total factory value in 1939 of more than a billion dollars. 
Creamery butter led, with output valued at $492,221,462, which is 
16.5 per cent under the 1937 level of $589,766,818. There were 3,506 
establishments producing it in 1939, against 3,716 in 1937. Wage 
earners engaged in the manufacture of creamery butter numbered 
17,953, with payroli of $18,373,961; 5,652 salaried employees drew 
$8,430,365. The materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, 
and contract work involved cost $418,751,847. 


Products Other Than Butter 


The manufacturers of ice cream, ices and other frozen desserts 
made of milk, cream, fruit juices, and flavoring extracts reported 
1939 output of $285,806,781, a gain of 1.3 per cent over the 1937 
figures of $282,002,617. Materials, etc., rose 1.9 per cent in cost, 
from $143,586,999 to $146,244,138. Number of establishments in 
the field declined 5.2 per cent, from 2,885 to 2,734. Salaried per- 
sonnel numbered 4,739, drawing $10,662,066, while 15,708 wage 
earners received $17,344,036. 


Condensed and evaporated milk and related products such as 
dried and powdered milk and whey and ice cream mix had a total 
value in 1939 of $209,755,891. Of this sum, $135,875,041 represents 
the value of evaporated milk, which is 8.3 per cent under the 1937 
total of $148,147,173. Value of condensed milk increased 52.4 per 
cent, from $13,145,961 to $20,038,986. Related milk products gained 
8.9 per cent in value, from $49,424,447 to $53,841,864. There were 
65 establishments producing condensed milk, 168 making evaporated 
milk and 329 processing related products. In all three types of 
plants there were employed 9,705 wage earners, with payroll of 
$11,233,725, and 1,608 salaried personnel, receiving $3,129,038. Ex- 
penditures for materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, 
and contract work totaled $163,523,169. 


The manufacture of natural cheese was a $108,207,060 business 
in 1939, carried on by 2,682 establishments. Although value of pro- 
duction was 4.1 per cent under the 1937 level of $112,785,898, the 
number of plants rose 4.5 per cent from the 1937 figure of 2,567. 
Materials, etc., cost $91,440,315. There were employed 5,009 wage 
earners, with payroll of $5,154,695, and 742 salaried personnel, 
drawing $1,173,927. 

Special dairy products, such as processed butter and cheese, 
cheese pastes and spreads, malted milk, and fermented milks, had a 
total value of $57,569,300, a gain of 9.6 per cent over the 1937 total 
of $52,522,503. The cost of materials, etc., was $50,383,865. Payroll 
totaled $2,426,951 for 2,378 wagé earners, and $849,202 for 364 
salaried employees. 


Equipment and Containers 


The total value of machinery, bottles, and bulk cans made for 
the dairy industry in 1939 was $37,025,275. This includes the follow- 
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ing items: bottling machinery, $1,622,474; butter-making and butter- 
working machines, $804,142; 35,798 cream separators with capacity 
of 500 pounds or less per hour, valued at $732,039 and 17,431 with 
-apacity of more than 500 pounds per hour, having a value of $1,027,- 
403 ; 22,798 complete milking machines, $1,418,102; 2,010 pasteurizers 
reported by number, $1,463,950, and others valued at $816,390; ice- 
‘ream-making machinery, $5,761,652; other dairy machinery and that 
not reported by kind, $6,359,579; 2,535,729 gross milk bottles, $13,- 
067,748; 1,094,020 dairy milk cans, $3,564,601; and 931,721 ice-cream 
cans, $387,195. 


In the wholesale branch of the dairy products industry, Census 
of Business reports list 2,178 establishments, with sales totaling $474,- 
652,000 in 1939. Their operating expenses totaled $110,704,000, or 
23.3 per cent of sales. This includes a payroll of $54,987,000 for 33,348 
employees. At the end of the year, they were carrying stocks which 


cost $9,875,000. 


Wholesalers and Retailers 


“There were also 761 wholesalers who handled both dairy and 
poultry products, the combined sales total amounting to $239,820,000. 
Their operating expenses were 8.7 per cent of sales, $20,790,000. Of 
this sum, $10,747,000 represents the payroll for 6,906 employees. Stocks 
on hand December 31, 1939 cost $9,619,000. 


Cream stations numbered 4,236, with sales of $49,972,000. Their 
operating expenses ran to $4,082,000, or 8.2 per cent of sales. The 
salary cost involved with $1,795,000 for 2,538 workers. 


Detailed figures are not yet available on the amount of dairy 
products handled by other types of operators, such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches and offices, agents and brokers, cooperative marketing 
associations, etc. 


Preliminary totals for the Retail Census show 16,822 dairy 
products stores and milk dealers operating in 1939, as compared 
with 16,380 in 1935, and 8,478 in 1929. Their sales in 1939 totaled 
$726,730,000, against $576,351,000 in 1935, and $726,961,000 in 1929. 
Statistics have not yet been issued on the amount of dairy products 
handled by grocery, combination, and other stores. 


The foregoing summary of the data contained in the reports 
was prepared and issued under the direction of Frank R. Wilson, 
Chief of the Division of Public Relations of the Department of 
Commerce Bureau of the Census. 


——_e—me 6 


Chetopa, Kans.—Luther L. Duncan, dairyman southeast of 
here, has announced the opening of the Neosho Valley Creamery 
and Milk Station. The new establishment is located in the building 
just west of the new fire department building. 

Robbinsdale, Minn——The Purity Dairy has opened for business 
in the former Johnson Creamery building at 4210 West Broadway. 

Burlington, Wis.—Remodeling of parts of the Nestle’s Milk 
Company has begun. The current changes are part of an extensive 
modernizing program which will facilitate production at the plant. 

Rolla, Mo.—Roy and Lee Dunivin have sold the Rolla Dairy 
to the Central Dairy Company of Jefferson City. Paul Talent of 
Jefferson City is the new manager here. 

McKinney, Texas—The Cabell Milk Products Plant has been 
formally opened here. 

Kentwood, La.—Dandy Dairy Products, Inc., has announced 
the opening of a cooling plant in Kentwood, at the old Kent 
Dairy location. 

Columbus, Miss.—Fire of undetermined origin swept through 
the plant of the Cooperative Dairies recently with loss estimated 
unofficially at $15,000. 

Chaska, Minn.—_-The Carver Creamery, now operated by the 
Steel DeSota Ice Cream Company of Minneapolis, is now under- 
going improvements. New equipment is being added to the plant 
to increase its capacity. 
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Doering Butter Printers 


There’s a sense of orderliness about a plant equipped 
with DOERING Butter Printers and AUTOMAT Butter 
Wrappers. Everything moves along with mechanical- 
precision and efficiency from butter cutter-to printer - 
to wrapper—a triple play combination that effectively 
marks the progressive plant seeking rapid, economical, 
uniform and attractive packaging of bulk butter. 


MADE IN FOUR 
SIZES—Capacities 
200, 500, 1,000, 5,000 
pounds per hour. 


1,000 pounds 
per hour 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


C. DOERING| 
MELLEL & SON, Inc. 


‘aa D9 OH 1379 w. LAKE sT, CHICAG 


xu fs 
LS, 








AUTOMAT 
BUTTER 
WRAPPERS 


WRAP BETTER AND 

QUICKER— 
Up toe 7,500 pieces an 
hour in quarters; 5,000 
pieces an hour in halves, 
pounds or rolls. 


are a big 
step forward 


Type M.X.8. 


Conveyor 


LARGE SAVINGS— 
Show annual return of 
over 40% com- 

pared with hand 
wrapping. 


AN AUTOMAT INSTAI- 
LATION SOON PAYS 
FOR ITSELF. 


Write our En- 
gineering De- 


partment for Our Catalog is 


worth studying. 
Write for it. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
P MACHINE WORKS, INC, 


Division of C. Doering 
& Son, Ine., Chicago 


15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 


AAU 3 OMAT 
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1940 Safety Awards 


Telling-Belle-Vernon and Bowman Top 
Large Dealers’ Class in Interna- 


tional Association Contest 


Jorden 
Co., New York City, in a talk before the 
International Milk Dealers’ 
Fall convention urged the milk industry to 
do everything possible to encourage work 
on behalf of its accident prevention and safety 
program. 


P. D. Fox, vice-president of the 


Association of 


Mr. Fox was a speaker on the 
occasion of the accident prevention awards 
announced by the International Association’s 
Safety Committee. 


“Fortunately the dairy industry is in an 


exceptionally fine position to make rapid 
Mr. declared, “and 
experience has shown that the dairy industry 


should be a leader in this work. 


safety progress,” Fox 


“Safety first and accident prevention are 
not only important from the humanitarian 
standpoint, but they are in a practical sense 
good business. We should go to the source 
of an accident and correct the cause at its 
inception, rather than wait for the end and 
trust to luck. We should realize that acci- 
dents are direct liabilities charged against 
our assets and that if we are to be success- 
ful we must protect our assets by eliminating 
as far as possible all accident liabilities. 


“Do you realize that many lost sales and 


dissatisfied customers are the results of 
that prevented, 


and further and perhaps most important of 


accidents could have been 


all, accidents usually cause dissatisfaction, 
suffering, dis- 
death ? 


misunderstanding and often 


tress, property damage or 


“Let us resolve to eliminate these unfor 
tunate, distressing and unwelcome elements 
Much can be 
plished in a delightful and constructive way 
if we will teach and lead our men to think 
right and act right. 
will be making a worthy contribution not 


from our industry. accom- 


If we will do this we 


only to accident prevention in the dairy in- 
dustry, but to society as well. If we will 
build men right they will build our industry 


safely and because of this all will profit.” 


The Awards in Detail 


The awards, detailed herewith, were pre- 
sented to the winning contestants by E. G. 
Quesnel, Director of Safety and Accident 
Prevention of The Borden Co., and Chair- 
man of the Safety Committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers. The 
contest proved to be so successful the asso- 
ciation decided to continue it during 1941 
with an increased enrollment. 


MOTOR 
Class A——Large 
Ist award Dairyland Creamery, Shreveport, 
a. 

2nd award Borden's Niagara Dairies, Ni- 

agara Falls. 
Biltmore Dairy 
Biltmore, N. C 


3rd award Farms, 


Inc., 


Small 


Ist award Fairmont Creamery Co., Moor- 
head, Minn. 

Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., 
Ontario. 

Greenville Dairy Co., 
a. 

Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., Wood- 
stock, Ont. 


2nd award Sarnia, 


3rd award Greenville, 


Special award 


Class Large 


award Dairyland Milk Plant, Dallas, 


award Dairy, Salt Lake 
Dairyland, Inc., San 
Texas. 


award Antonio, 
Small 
award Sterling Amherst Farms 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Diamond Milk Products, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dewhirst Dairy, 
Conn. 


Dairy, 


award Inc., 


award Bridgeport, 

Large— 

award Telling-Belle Vernon Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Bowman Dairy, Chicago, Il. 

White Bros. Milk Co., North 
Quincy, Mass. 


award 
award 


Small 
award 
award 
award 


Muller Dairies, Inc., N. Y. 
Valley Farm, Dover, Mass. 
Union Grove Creamery, Chicago, 


City. 


HORSE 
Large 
award Silverwood 
borough, 
Walkerside 
sor, Ont. 
Dairyland Creamery, Shreveport, 
a 


Dairies, Ltd., Peter- 
Ont. 
Dairy,, Ltd., 


award Wind 


award 


Small 
award Walker-Gordon 
Plainsboro, N. J. 
Stueber Dairy Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Borden’s Niagara Dairies, Ni 

agara Falls, N. Y. 


Laboratory Co., 


award 
award 


Large 

award J. J 
Que. 

Luick 
Wis. 
Akron Pure Milk Co., 


Joubert, Ltd., Montreal, 


award Dairy Co., Milwaukee, 


award Akron, O. 
Small 
award Hillside Dairies, Ltd., Mimico, 
Ont. 
Mitchell Dairy Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Jersey 
mm €. 


aw ard 


award Farms, Ltd., Vancouver, 
Large 
award 
award 
award 


Sheffield Farms, Inc., N. Y. C. 
Whiting Milk Co., Boston, Mass. 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Small 
award Janssen Dairy Corp., Hoboken, 
award The Telling-Belle Vernon Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
United Farmers’ Coop. Cry. 
\ssn.. Inc., Charlestown, Mass. 
—_—e—>- oe __ 


award 


SUNDAY DELIVERIES OMITTED 
Sioux City, Iowa Sioux City’s larger 
dairies announced recently they would dis- 
continue Sunday deliveries of milk. 
Increased use of electric refrigeration, 
dairy managers said, permits housewives to 
order their milk for Sunday with their Sat- 
urday order. will be 
continued on Sunday to stores and hospitals. 


Deliveries, however, 


The change, it is said, will permit drivers, 
who have one day off a week, to make that 
day Sunday. 


—————> + 


SELLS MILK BUSINESS 


Prairie Du Sac, Wis——Andrew G. 
recently sold his dairy farm and milk busi- 
ness, now being operated by Robert Walter, 


\ccola 


to Raymond Heintz of the Cross Plains 


neighborhood. 


Indiana Meeting Plans 
Interesting Program Arranged for Com- 
ing Annual Convention of States’s 
Dairy Products Manufacturers 


Announcement comes from Russell Fifer, 
general secretary of the Indiana Manufac- 
turers of Dairy Products, that final plans 
are rapidly being completed for the 24th 
Annual Meeting of the organization which 
is to be held at South Bend, January 14th, 
15th and 16th with headquarters at the Hotel 
Oliver. 
ment arrangements were completed at a re- 


Last minute details of the entertain- 


cent meeting of all South Bend committees 
with Mr. Fifer, and with J. Carson Smith 
and Harry Hildreth of the Milk Council 
of South Bend and Mishawaka also in at- 
tendance. 


The tentative program is as follows: 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1941 


Information—4:00 P.M. 
zanine Floor (Hotel Oliver). 

Directors’ and Wives’ Dinner—6:00 P.M. 
Dining Room (Hotel Hoffman). 

P.M. 


Mez 


Registration and 
Private 


Wild Cat’s Smoker—7 :30 


Room (Hotel LaSalle). 


Bronzewood 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1941 


Registration and Information—8:30 A.M.—Mez 
zanine Floor (Oliver). 
General Sessions 9:30 A.M. 


(Oliver) 


Rotary Room 


Address 
Report. 
General Secretary’s Report. 


President’s 


Treasurer's 


Nominating Committee’s Report and Election of 
Officers. 
Mayor of South Bend’s Welcome. 
“Reason for Spread of Fluid Milk 
Manufactured” Paul Young, 
Vernon Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Butter Topic—Speaker Yet to be Confirmed. 
Luncheon—12:15 Noon—Hotel LaSalle 
Meeting of the following Sectional 
Sales and Advertising—-Bronzewood Room (la 
Salle. Chairman, E. S. Grady, Grady’s Milk 
Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Discussion Leaders: 
*. S.  Elwell—Northland 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. (Elwell Plan.) 
Paul Young—Telling-Belle Vernon Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. (Six-day Delivery and Jug Sales.) 
John H. Dillon—School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington (Personnel Training). 
Butter Section—College Inn (LaSalle). 
V. A. Klepper, Cloverleaf 
catur, Ind. 


Leaders: 


Price Over 
Telling- Belle 


Groups 


Milk & Ice Cream 


Chairman, 
Creameries, De- 


Discussion 
Butter Speaker on 
Prof. H. W. 

Dairy Husbandry, 
ette, Ind. 
— 


bandry, 


Program. 
Chief, 
Purdue 


Gregory, Department of 


University, Lafay 


Elliker, 


Department of Dairy Hus 
Purdue f 


University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Plant Section—Coral Room (LaSalle). Chairman, 
Dr. B. FE. Horrall, Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Discussion Leaders: 
. K Moseley, 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Lloyd Hardacre, 
derson, Ind. 
John Wells, Covalt 
George Weber, 
Ind. 
John Wood, Furnas Ice Cream Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


Moseley’s Laboratories, In 


East Side Jersey Dairy, An- 
Ind. 
Indianapolis, 


Dairy Foods, Muncie, 
Mutual Milk Co., 


\ccounting Section—Blue Room (LaSalle). Chair- 
man, Verne Corrigan, Polk Sanitary Milk 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Discussion Leaders : 

EF. B. McClain, Accountant, International Assn. 
of Milk Dealers, Chicago, 

__. J. Walker, Med-O-Bloom Dairy, Kokomo, 
na, 


General Session 
(LaSalle). 


3:00 P.M. 


Bronzewood Room 
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Ice Cream Speaker not yet confirmed. 
Wild Cat Cocktail Party—4:30 P.M.—Blue Room 
(Hotel Oliver). 
Ranquet, Entertainment and Dancing- 
-Grand Ballroom (Oliver). 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1941 
General Sessions — 9:30 A.M. Rotary Room 

“Milky Way,’ Technicole: Cartoon by Courtesy 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

‘Better Relations’—H. R. 
Twin Cities Cooperative, 

“Public Relations’ —Col. B. F. Castle, Presiient, 
Milk Industry Foundation, Washington, D. 

“Personnel” address by prominent anes 
executive not yet confirmed. 

“Dairy Council Aims and Accomplishment”— 
Discussion lead by Milton Hult, President, 
National Dairy Council. Assisted by the local 
dairy council units in South Bend, Elkhart, 
Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Kokomo and 
Evansville. 

Luncheon—12:15 Noon 

Kiwanis Club of South 
luncheon. 

“Super Salesmanship”—Vernon E. 
ing, New York City, N. Y. 

.« LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT 
Tuesday, January 14, 1941 
Directors’ and Wives’ Dinner—6:00 P.M. 
Dining Room (Hoffman). 
Party—7:30 P.M.—Gold Room (Oliver). 
auspices of South Bend Committee.) 
Wednesday, January 15, 1941 
Brunch—11:30 A.M.—To Be 
formation Desk. 


-7:00 P.M. 


Leonard, Manager, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Room 
tend as guests 


(Oliver). 
at this 


Rotary 


(Sam) Vin- 


Private 


(Under 


Announced at In- 
(Courtesy of “U-Servo, Inc.’’) 
Tour of City, including St. Mary’s Academy 
Notre Dame University—1:00 P.M.— 
furnished to leave from luncheon place. 
Wild Cat Cocktail Party—4:30 P.M.—Blue 
(Oliver). 
Banquet, Entertainment and Dancing—7 :00 P.M. 
Grand Ballroom (Oliver). 
Thursday, January’ 16, 
Luncheon—12:15 Noon—Rotary 


and 
Buses 


Room 


1941 

Room (Oliver). 
Association headquarters are at 527 Peo- 

ple’s Bank Building, Ind. 


Indianapolis, 
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ELSIE COMES BACK HOME 


Star 
Attraction Returns to Her Birthplace 


Movie and World’s Fair Dairy 


After two years of glamour and admira- 
tion Elsie Borden came back home—home to 
Brookfield, Mass., 


raised to become known as the world’s most 


where she was born and 


famous cow. Elsie’s rise to fame started 
at the New York World’s Fair in 1939 in the 
Borden Exhibit which dramatized Elsie and 
her bovine boudoir in a manner hitherto un- 
known to the dairy world. Her popularity 
increased with all who saw her, and a visit 
to the extensive Borden Exhibit was not 
complete without a view of Elsie in her bed- 
room de luxe. 


So widely known did Elsie become that 
the movie producing magnates of Hollywood 
visualized the box office appeal she would 
add by playing the part of “Buttercup” in 
the play “Little Men”. 
and build-up employed by movie promoters 
Elsie made the heralded and celebrated trip 
from Manhattan to Hollywood. As a queen 
she was greeted on her tour of increasing 
popularity. the valuable 
cow in the world, Elsie publicized the dairy 
industry in a sensational manner. While play- 
ing her part for the screen Elsie gave birth 
to a daughter, Beulah. More fame and pub- 
licity for the famous cow. 


Insured as most 





With all the fanfare 


After completion of the movie Elsie and 
her daughter returned in style befitting a 
royal family to the Borden Exhibit where 
they remained as the main attraction until 
the close of the Fair. 

Climaxing two years of vigorous: life in 
the public eye, Elsie returned to the place of 
her birth and the citzenry there could not re- 
frain from celebrating her home-coming. The 
community declared a_ holiday. and 
3eulah were escorted to the Town Hall in 
order that all might see the famous mother 
and daughter. 


Elsie 


Festivities started at 4 o’clock on December 
2lst. Youngsters, milk 
and milkmen, sang specially written songs. 
\ parade and free ice cream added color 
and enjoyment to the occasion. The Ladies’ 
\id Society put on an old-fashioned New 
England Church Supper in the 
tional Church. 
with 


costumed as maids 


Congrega- 
The celebration was concluded 
music and dances that lasted 
2:00 a.m, 


—————© = 


BEER FROM WHEY 


Recent press dispatches from 


square 
until 2 


3erlin state 
that in the future the dairies will be supply- 
ing at least a portion of the requirements of 
Germany’s beer drinkers. It is that a 
being turned 
40 per 


said 


new brew now is successfully 
out which employs whey in place of 
cent of the normal malt extract. 


NLIKE TOPSY, good supplies for 
the dairy industries don’t “jest 
grow.” Only careful research and 
painstaking production methods yield 


the uniform, high quality supplies es- 


sential to your operations. Poorly stan- 
dardized materials often mean ruin for 
hard dollars worth of dairy products. 

DISA member houses have long led 
the way in research and development 
to assure you of the best, the most de- 
pendable. 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The Seal 





Conduct Publicity Drive 


Homogenized Vitamin D Milk Subject 
of an Intensive Compaign in the 
Philadelphia Area 


Before the introduction of homogenized 
Vitamin D milk on the Philadelphia market 
early last year, members of The Philadelphia 


Milk 


feeding tests 


infant 
at The Children’s Hospital of 


Exchange financed extensive 


Philadelphia. The results of these tests, it 
is claimed, proved conclusively that homo- 
genized milk was of real importance in infant 
feeding and that its soft curd qualities and 
easy digestibility made it superior to ordinary 


milk. 


The heads of the hospital were willing to 
have the results of these tests made known 
to medical men, but were not willing to have 
the story told in paid advertising. 

The first step taken. in the campaign was 
to consider the medical men. With the aid 
of the Advertising 
\gency copy was prepared for both local 
medical papers in the Philadelphia area. A 
mailing piece was prepared in the form of a 
regular file folder to fit the doctors’ vertical 
file. 


Donovan-Armstrong 


It contained up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on homogenized milk, including a sum- 
mary of Dr. Wolman’s report. 


Newspapers, Movies and Radio 


580 line advertisements 


were prepared for insertion in Philadelphia 


Ten newspaper 
newspapers. Radio scripts were prepared for 
the participation in a popular women’s pro- 
gram which is broadcast five days a week on 
a local radio 


station. Arrangements 


made to have publicity articles printed in 


were 


local newspapers. Cooking schools and home 


economists received full information and 


samples of the milk. 


The agency requested the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization to approach the hospital authori- 
ties and ask permission to make a scientific 
sound film of the research and its results. 
The hospital management were assured that 
this film would not be commercial and would 
not contain advertising. 


Permission to make this film was received, 
provided the hospital could censor the script ; 
supervise the production and approve the 
final film before release. 


The film was made and it included shots 
of patients, personnel, equipment and research 
results. It also included photographs of the 
homogenizers in dairies; their laboratories ; 
bottle lines and other equipment. When 
finally completed it was an eight minute 
educational picture which really sold homo- 
genized Vitamin D milk. 


On September 19, 1940, the first advertise- 
ments appeared in medical publications. The 
newspaper campaign. commenced. Doctors 
received their copies of the file folders, and 
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in a number of neighborhood theatres, this 
“Discoveries of Science” picture appeared on 
the screen. 


Sound Film Effective 


Radio advertising commenced a week later. 
It was delayed, because as a matter of public 
interest and without cost, Dr. Wolman gave 
a fifteen minute interview over Kadio Station 
KYW. In this talk, he answered questions 
prepared by the agency, which tended to ex- 
plain the process of homogenization and tell 
why he, as a result of his research, was an 
endorser of homogenized Vitamin D milk. 


During the first week of the campaign, 
through the medium of 16 mm. copies of this 
film, the leading Philadelphia dairies had 
showings for their salesmen. These drivers 
were instructed to tell their customers about 
the picture and were given the playdates of 
the film in their neighborhoods. In this man- 
ner, through the medium of their favorite 
local theatre, milk customers saw and heard 
a scientific endorsement of this new milk. 


Film showings continued through Novem- 
and December until more than 300 
theatres in the Philadelphia area exhibited 
the film. 


ber 


Although the campaign is only a few 
months old, reports from Philadelphia dairies 
indicate that this closely coordinated effort 
has already resulted in greatly increased sales. 

The Philadelphia Milk Exchange is mak- 
ing this educational film and the entire cam- 
paign available to dairy companies throughout 
the country who desire to use it, through the 
advertising agency. 

— 0 —_—__ 


SOUTH DAKOTA CONFERENCE 


Dairy Industry Week Scheduled at 
Brookings, March 24 to 28 


Dairy Week at South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings, has been set for March 24th 
to 28th inclusive. The program will include 
market milk, ice cream and butter problems 
of current interest to South Dakota oper- 
aters. Tentative plans are for market milk 
on the first day, followed by ice cream manu- 
facturing problems on the second day. Two 
days will then be devoted to the major field 
of butter, and the last day of the five-day 
program will be set aside for demonstrations 
and conferences with the staff. 

Guest speakers of national prominence in 
the field of dairy manufactures are being 
secured and a program of outstanding in- 
terest is assured. 

Judging contests and a surprise milk scor- 
ing will again be featured as well as the 
ice cream scoring clinic which proved so 
interesting at last year’s meet. The butter 
exhibit will be sponsored by the State Dairy 
\ssociation in conjunction with the State 
College Department. 


The evening round-table discussion will 


again have a place on the program to pro- 


vide time for discussion and an all around 
good visit. 

Full information as to the events as they 
are arranged may be obtained from D. H. 
Jacobsen, Associate Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry, South Dakota State College, 
3rookings. 

———_$_ 9-9 ——————— 


AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


Dairy Industry Topics to Be Featured 
at Purdue Sessions 


Wide attendance is anticipated at the An- 
nual Agricultural Conference to be held at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., January 
13th through the 17th. Among the import- 
ant features of the sessions will be the 5lst 
Annual Meeting of the Indiana State Dairy 
Association on January 16th, and the Sec- 
tional Dairy Meetings on the 14th and 15th. 
The annual banquet of the conference will be 
staged in the ballroom of the Memorial 
Union Building on the night of January 
16th. 

Some of the topics on the program of 
particular interest to dairymen are as fol- 
lows: 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 16 
2:00 to 4:30 P.M. 
ELIZA FOWLER HALL 
Herd Program for 
Donham, i 


Herds— 
Jepartment, 


A Healthy Dair 
Dr. CG. Veterinary 


Purdue. 

Our Changing Dairy World—Dr. O. E. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dairy Market Trends—Dr. Leland Spencer, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 17 
8:30 to 11:00 A.M. 

ROOM 304, MEMORIAL UNION BLDG. 
T. K. Cowden, Purdue, Presiding 
Informal Question and Answer Period in Milk 

Marketing—Dr. Leland Spencer, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Indiana Milk Markets—C. M. 
Characteristics of Indiana 

Type of Outlets for 
Purdue. 


Purdue 
elation to 


C. Manhart, 


Hardin, 
Farms in 


Milk—V. 


AFTERNOON 

1:00 to 3:00 P.M. 

. W. Gregory, Purdue, 

The Federal Milk Marketing 

Erdmann, Market 

Chicago. 

When Should Cows Freshen for Greatest 
eturns—E. Matzen, Purdue. 
——_e— 


MILK PRICE ADVANCED 


Presiding 
Program—H. H. 
Administrator’s Office, 


Market 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.) — The Indiana 
milk control board has issued an order in- 
creasing the price of milk in the Columbus, 
Ind., area lc a bottle, effective December Ist. 
It also increased the price of milk to pro- 
ducers from $2.00 a hundredweight to $2.32. 
The increase is necessitated by the increase 


in feed costs, officials of th board said. 
<a - — 


NEW DAIRY OPENS 


Lewiston, Me.—Willie and Marcel Cote 
have opened a new modern, scientifically 
equipped dairy next to their home on the 
Collge Road here. A new one-story build- 
ing has been built and new equipment in- 


‘stalled throughout. 
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Relief Milk Expanding 


sew York City Coupon Distribution 
and Penny-a-Glass Programs 
Are Growing Steadily 
Next to the largest free milk program in 
York 


ty on December 17 when between 20,000 and 


country was inaugurated in New 
5,000 storekeepers began exchanging milk 


coupons issued by the Department of 


elfare to children under sixteen who are 


mbers of relief families. 


The cost of the milk, 7.7 cents a quart, is 
lit three the 
3 cents, the State Depart- 
ent of Social Welfare 2 cents and the Fed- 


ways, city Department of 


Velfare paying 


ral Government, though the Surplus Mar 
eting Administration of the Department of 


\griculture, 2.7 cents. 


N. J. Cladakis, administrator of the New 
York metropolitan milk marketing area, has 
estimated the maximum possible volume here 


Relief milk program posters displayed by 
Marion Hamann (right) and Doris McDonald 
as 75,000 quarts daily as against a 90,000 
Mr. Cladakis has 
lately stated that the number of milk com- 
panies participating in the New York City 
relief milk program had advanced to seventy- 


quart volume at Chicago. 


seven. 
More Schools Get Penny Milk 


The sale of penny-a-glass milk in nin 
more elementary and high schools has lately 
raised the number of schools taking part in 
York City milk 
program to 130, where it reaches about 128,- 
100 children. 


the renewed New school 
It is eventually expected to be 
500 The 
average increase over September in school 


operative in more than schools. 
milk consumption has now been reported to 


reach 477 per cent. 
Mr. Cladakis reports the dealers’ prices 
under existing contracts to range from 9.437c 


to 10c per quart. The difference between the 
4c sale price and the contract figure is paid 


January, 1941 


Marketing 
The accepted bids increased the quantity of 


by the Surplus Administration. 

milk available to school pupils at one cent a 

half-pint to 65,679 quarts a day. 
—-o— 


DRY SKIMMILK USEFUL 


UL. S. Department of Agriculture Points 
to Its High Food Value 


Dry skimmilk, which has in recent months 


been distributed in quantity through relief 


channels, has all the food values of fresh 
milk with the exception of fat and vitamin 
\, according to the Bureau of Home Econ- 
S. Department of Agriculture. One 
milk 


used to make foods richer 


solids 


omics, U. 


advantage it has other forms of 


is that 


over 
it can b 
without increasing 


in nutritious milk 


their volume. 
Dry Skimmilk is an excellent and econ- 


omical source of calcium and phosphorus, 


which are needed for strong bones and teeth. 


The protein, like that of fresh milk, is of 
the efficient type, used readily by the body. 


milk 


(vitamin G) 


Dry also contains considerable ribo- 


flavin and some thiamin (vita- 


min B;). 


In beverages, soups, gravies, sauces, and 
custards, dry skimmilk combines best if it 
is diluted with water first. Then it may be 
fluid milk. To 
skimmilk the 
then beat until smooth. One part dry 


skimmilk to four parts water (that is 44 cup 


treated in the same way .as 


dilute, sprinkle the dry over 


water 


of the milk powder to 1 cup of water) makes 

milk about equal in food value to fresh 
fluid skimmilk. 
use % cup of the milk powder with 1 cup of 
water. Or, add powdered milk to fresh fluid 
whole milk. 


To increase the food value, 


In breads, cakes, cookies, dry 
skimmilk usually is combined by sifting it 
with the dry ingredients. 

Properly stored, dry skimmilk will keep 
without refrigeration for several weeks. Keep 
it in a tightly covered container. Store in a 
When there is a re- 
frigerator available, store the dry skimmilk 
there, and it will keep even longer. 

——__ —o—e 


cool place, if possible. 


CORRECTION 


On page 126 of the 1940 Edition of Who's 
Who in the Butter, Cheese & Milk Indus- 
tries, mailed out to readers on 
December 30, 1940, the address of Mayflower 
Farms, Inc., 


which was 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was incor- 


rectly given as 400 Stanley Ave. The correct 
address is 80 Vernon Ave. 


a ee 
DAIRY BARN BURNS 


> 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—Loss of at least 
$18,000 was sustained recently when a large 
dairy barn of the Polk Sanitary Milk Com- 
pany here, burned at Greenwood, Ind., south 
of the city. 


Officials are uncertain whether 


the structure will be rebuilt. A short circuit 
in the wiring system is believed to be the 


cause of the fire. 





Detect 
DIRTY MILK 


Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 


With the Hinman Sediment Tester you can 
quickly detect dirty milk. You know before 
you dump milk in the weigh-tank whether 
it should be rejected. One man can make 
tests so fast that incoming cans are not 
held up. 


Write for Free illustrated folder telling all 
about this quick, simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. ST Oneida, New York 


ees 
SPECIALIZING IN 


93 Score 
Print Butter 


—<—_ 


Sweet Cream 


IN CARLOTS 
* 


MARWYN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 

x 
R. E. Scholes 


Vice President 


Mark H. Fox 


President 
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Sampling Tubes vs. Dippers for Fat 
Test Samples 


UESTION—We have had a_ matter 
come up through our State Depart- 
ment of Health on the method of tak- 
ing composite samples out of our weigh cans. 
There are many methods of doing this 
and we have always felt that we were doing 
it properly, for we wanted to give the pro- 
ducer what was coming to him as we were 
asking him for good dairy products. We 
are using what is called a milk thief, which 
is a tube that is lowered into the milk and 
the thumb is placed on the top and a sample 
may be drawn up for testing. This we felt, 
as our milk comes in cold and is not thor- 
oughly mixed going into the inlet of the 
weigh can, by taking a sample of this method, 
would get a fair portion from the top 
to the bottom of the liquid similar to the old 
McKay samplers for milk and cream. 


The State Department Inspector recom- 
mends that we use a small conical or a flat 
bottom dipper for about ten cc. 


Will appreciate your recommendations on 
the matter, as we feel that we are taking 
the samples properly with the milk thief, and, 
at the same time, we are giving the producer 
a fair test on his product. \. S., Tennessee. 


\nswer—The answer to your letter of 
December 17 is not an easy one because 
there are so many angles to the problem of 
sampling milk. 


Twenty or more years ago there was quite 
a bit of work reported showing the accuracy 
of sampling milk when the ordinary sampl- 
ing dipper was compared with a milk thief 
\ll of this work with which I am familiar 
showed that over a_ period of time—six 
months or more—the sampling dipper gave 
as representative a sample as did the various 
milk thieves used. The one objection to some 
milk thieves is that after they have been 
used for a while they tend to become dented 
and, therefore, leak. 

The tube which you describe that you are 
using apparently is not one of the patented 
milk thieves. If it is a single tube and not 
two split tubes, one inside another, I see 
no reason why there should be any leakage 
when transferring the sample in the tube 
from the weigh can to the sample bottle, 
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unless the tube is of such a large diameter 
that the milk cannot be held in the tube by 
closing off the upper end with the thumb. 
If you do not have any difficulty with the 
milk slowly running out of the tube or milk 
thief, I see no reason why your method of 
transferring the sample from the weigh can 
to the sample bottle is not satisfactory. 


There is, of course, another problem con- 
nected with the sampling of milk other than 
the particular piece of equipment and that is 
getting a representative sample from the 
weigh can. There-is no doubt but what some 
weigh cans, under certain conditions, are of 
such a shape that the milk when dumped 
into the cans is not mixed thoroughly. A 
few years ago the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege published results which they obtained 
in the sampling of milk in some 18 plants 
in the Philadelphia area. The dairymen were 
complaining to the officers of the milk pro- 
ducers’ association about fat tests. 


Upon investigation, it was found that some 
plants could not get representative samples 
without mixing the milk by some mechanical 
means. It was found that the colder the 
milk and therefore the better the creaming, 
the more difficult it was to get the same 
fat test from samples taken from three dif- 
ferent locations in the weigh cans. As a rule, 
the fat test of the milk at the gate end or 
the end of the weigh can from which the 
milk flowed was higher than from the milk 
at the dump end. 


The International Association of Milk 
Dealers shortly after the Pennsylvania State 
College report was made public carried on 
similar work through about 20 plants oper- 
ated by members of the Association. We 
have also done some work here in New 
York State on the same problem. Our re- 
sults and those reported by the milk dealers’ 
association show very little variation from 
one sample to another when the samples 
were taken from the same weigh can of 
milk. 

The New York State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets about two years ago 
investigated the accuracy of sampling from 
approximately a dozen weigh cans and found 
that the milk was not properly mixed after 
having been dumped into two of these weigh 


cans. The differences in fat tests were against 





the producers so the companies were asked 
to pay their patrons the average differenc« 
This cost each company several hundre: 
dollars. 


Regardless of whether a milk thief or 
dipper is used to sample improperly mix 
milk, the resulting test cannot be correct 
unless the lack of uniformity in the batcl 
of milk runs from the top to the bottom of 
the container rather than being in one end 
or the other as may be the case with some 
weigh cans. In other words, if the unmixed 
milk from a 10-gallon can is sampled, the 
milk thief should take a representative sam- 
ple, but, if the milk in one part of the weigh 
can tests differently from the milk in an- 
other part, then the milk thief has no ad- 
vantage over a dipper. It seems that the 
majority of weigh cans do a satisfactory 
job of mixing. I think there is no doubt 
but what it is the exceptional can which does 
not permit the milk to mix thoroughly. 


There are several things which can be 
done to make the milk in all parts of the 
weigh can uniform in fat content. One thing 
which was observed by the workers from 
the Pennsylvania State College in the Phila- 
delphia study was that the colder the milk, 
the poorer the mixing because of the cream 
having risen so well on the cans during 
storage at the farms. When this cold milk 
was mixed before or after dumping, there 
was much more uniformity in tests. 


In New York State morning’s milk may 
be delivered uncooled, provided it arrives 
at the milk plant before 9 a.m. In this case, 
it has been shown that dumping warm milk 
after the cold milk for each patron resulted 
in more uniform mixing than if the milk 
were dumped in the reverse order. The order 
of dumping is something which can be very 
easily done and is a good practice, regard- 
less of whether or not the plant has com- 
plaints on fat tests. 

In conclusion, I might repeat that if you 
have no difficulty with your tube samplers 
leaking, I doubt whether there is any real 
good reason for changing to one of the small 
sampling dippers, unless the dipper is more 
convenient to handle under your operating 
conditions. If I were the inspector recom- 
mending the change, I would be much more 
interested in knowing whether or not the 
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milk is properly mixed when the sample is 
aken than in the sampling. device, so long 
is there is little or no leakage from the 
ampler. 


I do not know that I have answered your 
juestion to your satisfaction, but I have 
ittempted to indicate to you a few thoughts 
vhich may throw a little light on the prob- 
lem. Write us at any time you think we 
can be of any assistance. 


Acidity of Milk 


UESTION—One of our local dairymen 
is asking what causes the acidity in 
the milk from his cows to be as high 
as 17 or 18 when the tester claims it should 
be but 16. If you can give me any informa- 
tion that will help answer his question I 
will appreciate it—P. I. H., New York. 
ANSWER—I received your letter of De- 
cember 23 relative to the acidity in the milk 
of one of your local dairymen. The acidity 
as it is determined in milk and milk products 
is caused by the real acid or lactic acid 
present in the product and the acid reaction 
of some of the solids-not-fat, such as albu- 
min, casein, and certain of the salts. 


The .17 and .18 per cent, which you say 
is the acidity of the milk of this particular 
dairyman, is the so-called apparent acidity 
or that acidity made up of some of the solids- 
not-fat in the milk and a portion of the .17 
or .18 may be real acidity also. If the milk 
about which you wrote is raw milk, then the 
bacterial count will give some idea as to 
the amount of lactic acid present, if any. If 
the bacterial count of raw milk is less than 
500,000, it is seldom that there will be enough 
lactic acid: present to determine by the regu- 
lar acid test. 


If the milk is pasteurized, the plate count 
method of determining the number of bac- 
teria in the milk may not give a true picture 
of the amount of lactic acid which might be 
expected in the sample. A direct microscopic 
count of the pasteurized milk will give some 
idea as to whether or not the bacterial count 
was high enough in the raw milk to cause 
any appreciable development of lactic acid. 
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In other words, if the direct microscopic 
count shows over 500,000 bacteria per ml., 
then the raw milk was probably high enough 
in count to cause the production of some 
lactic acid. If there is more than about .005 
per cent, or as this figure is commonly 
designated, 1%, then an experienced milk 
judge—either by tasting or smelling—should 
be able to detect the off odor. 
of fact, as little as .003 per cent developed 


As a matter 


lactic acid can be detected by taste. 


As the fat content of milk increases, the 
solids-not-fat also increase. The following 
table I think will bring out that fact: 
Relationships Among Percentages of Fat, Solids- 

Not-Fat, and Total Solids and Specific Gravity 


Fat Solids-not-fat Total solids Sp. gravity 


c G%o 





3.03 8.69 11.72 1 
3.53 8.96 12.49 1. 
3.99 9.15 13.14 1 
4.49 9.37 13.86 1 
4.99 9.60 14.59 1 
5.45 9.81 15 +4 1 
5.95 9.94 15.8! 1 
6.44 10.00 16.44 1 


(Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 325, p. 115, 1929) 


Due to the fact that the proteins and cer- 
tain salts in milk cause an increase in acidity, 
you can see that the higher the fat, the higher 
the solids-not-fat and, therefore, the higher 
the acidity of the milk will be. 


There is one other thing which should be 
remembered and that is, the better the 
udders—or another way of saying it would 
be—the herds with the least mastitis will 
give milk of the highest acid values, other 
things being equal. I am, of course, re- 
ferring to fresh milk before the bacteria 
have had a chance to act. 


I would say that if the fat content of the 
milk in question is over 4 per cent, the 17 
or 18 acid value might be perfectly all right. 
If the bacterial count is below 500,000 on 
the pasteurized and/or raw milk, I see no 
need for worrying about the acidity at all. 
Actually, of course, so long as the bacterial 
count is satisfactory, the higher the acidity, 
the better the milk. 

Oe 

Glenwood, Minn.——The North American 
Cream Station in Glenwood has been moved 
from Green St. to Minnesota Ave. John 
Husmoe is the manager. 
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“SALESMEN BUILT AMERICA” 


Book by George A. Hughes Inspirational 
for All in Selling Field 


Written by a highly successful salesman 
who built one of the country’s most prosper- 
ous businesses, “Salesmen Built America” 
has been pronounced an inspiring, timely and 
practical book for those engaged in the pro- 
fession of selling. 

This book was written by George A. 
Hughes, Chairman of the Board of Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co. Selling form- 
ed the foundation for the success of Mr. 
Hughes, who dynamically and enthusiastic- 
ally sold himself to the top. It sounds the 
call for hard-hitting, constructive salesman- 
ship that compels salesmen to realize the 
important part that they have to play in 
the future of America. It is fascinating to 
read, full of interesting experiences and 
stories that inspire all who are engaged in 
the selling field. 

Milk sales managers, route supervisors, 
and men on the routes may well profit by 
reading the highly sucessful sales philosophy 
of George A. Hughes. 

There are ninety-six pages in this book, 
size six by nine inches, with laminated cov- 
ers, clothbound in a gold and black jacket. 

Single copies are sold at $1.50 each, and 
may be ordered through the Review office. 


— 


ONE OF W ems 





EFFECTS 


Because of the war's - effect on imports, 
Gerber & Co., Inc. of 6 Harrison St., New 
York, distributors of the famous Swiss- 
Knight Gruyere Process Cheese, have taken 
up the distribution of the Nestle Brand 
Gruyere Process Cheese manufactured in the 
United States exclusively from American 
raw material. This product is manufactured 
by the well-known Nestle Milk Products, 
Inc. in their Sunbury, Ohio, plant. 

This American manufactured product is 
said to be meeting with good consumer ac- 
ceptance and to have a very pleasing nut- 
like flavor. It is put up in a compact six- 
portion container of pleasing color and de 
sign. 


OHIO. BOTTLE CAP CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 


Successful Convention at Omaha 


National 


Cooperative Milk Producers’ 


Federation Explores Industry 


Problems at Annual Session — Officers and Directors Re-elected 


ITH 250 delegates and guests par 
ticipating in the consideration of such 
vital subjects as the dairy industry’s 
part in the national rearmament and mobiliza- 
tion program, the probable effect of the war 
on the dairy DPMA, 
nutritional, educational and advertising cam- 


industry, services of 


paigns for inereasing the consumption of 


dairy products, and the menace in federal 
food labeling regulations and fixing of retail 
prices in public milk price control programs, 
representatives of 256,540 dairy 
42 states the 24th annual convention 
of the National Cooperative Milk Prodticers 
Federation at the Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, 
Neb., on December 6. 


farmers in 


closed 


\ high degree of interest was maintained 
throughout the three-day session, the first 
ever held in Omaha by the Federation. Two 
important addresses were presented relative 
to the war and this country’s defense program 
and the effect of both on agriculture gener 
ally and the dairy industry particularly, these 


resulting in the pledging by the convention 


of “wholehearted support and cooperation to 


the needs of our country in the program of 
national defense.” Likewise, the convention 
that the National 


arm Cooperatives organize a special com- 


recommended Council of 


mittee to study the position of agriculture in 


the post war pattern of national economy. 


Many Resolution Topics 

In resolutions the convention endorsed the 
operations of DPMA and condemned the “un 
reasonable, impractical and extra-legal ad- 
ministrative constructions placed on 
the federal food, drug and cosmetic admin- 
istration. It attacked the 
“psuedo-cooperatives which are directly or 


indirectly 


being 
operations of 
controlled by distributors, chain 
stores and groups other than producers of 
agricultural commodities” “which seek 
to serve agriculture, both as’ selling agencies 
for cooperatives 


and 


and buying agencies for 
large chain stores, or independent retail dis 
tributors, and in the guise of producer-owned 
and producer-controlled cooperatives oppos« 
or misrepresent the true interests of farmers”. 


To curb such “pseudo-cooperatives” the 
delegates voted to endorse the Gillette bill 
which would tighten the law against inroads 


of such organizations. 


The convention went on record for renewed 
support of its “program for agriculture,” 
voted support for amendments to the national 
labor relations (Wagner) act which will 
bring a distinct betterment in the definition 
of “agricultural laborer” 


and for future 


amendments which will definitely exempt the 
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agricultural laborer on the well as 


in the processing of agricultural commodities. 


farm as 


It recommended extension of the bureau of 
agricultural 
clude a 


econe mics’ 
weekly 


moval of such agencies as the forestry ser- 


news service to in- 


cheese report, opposed re- 


vice from the Department of Agriculture and 
urged restoration of the independent status 


1 


of the Farm Credit Administration. 


Oppose Guifey Bill 


Delegates endorsed a 5-point program to 
efficient milk production and 
voted opposition to the Guffey bill which 


would restrict interstate shipments of milk, 


devel p more 


because in the opinion of the convention, “it 
would serve as an unjustified trade barrier 
flying under the colors of a public health 
measure”. 


Entertainment at the annual dinner meeting 
was provided by radio talent supplied by 
the Nebraska-lowa Non Stock Cooperative 
Milk Association and milk served at the table 
came from the The 
Land ©’ Lakes Creameries, 
Milk Tillamook 
County Creamery Association, United Dairy- 
men’s 


same source. cheese 
was supplied by 
Inc., Pure Association, 
\ssociation and the Wisconsin Cheese 
Producers’ Federation Cooperative. 

At the dinner meeting the delegates and 
guests paid tribute to “Daddy” (Frank P.) 
Willits, Ward, Pa., the organizers 
of the federation and a most valuable leader. 
When he was called to the speaker’s stand, 


one of 


the gathering expressed its gratitude for his 


fine leadership in an ovation that deeply 


touched the 84-year old youngster. 

All officers and directors, with one excep- 
tion, were re-elected, the choice of N. P. Hull 
for the presidency being for his eighth con- 
secutive term. The lone change in the direc- 
torate brought the election of C. W. Barkley 
of Des Moines, succeed the 
Clyde Foster of Carlisle, Lowa. 


lowa, to late 


The invitation of Louisville, Ky., for the 
1941 convention at 
will 


which the organization 
years of service to milk 
will be acted upon later by the 
Executive Committee. 


celebrate 25 


producers, 


Expansion Need Emphasized 
Declaring that "I am not so afraid of con- 
sumers and dealers as I am of producers,” 
N. P. Hull, Lansing, Mich., president of the 
Federation, opened the convention with an 
appeal to milk producers “to become better 
dairymen and thus merit a larger share in 
the consumer’s dollar”. 

Using “the progress that labor has been 


able to make in recent years,” as an example, 


Mr. Hull declared “labor has advanced mor 
than farmers because of its close organiza 
tion”. It is “still absolutely necessary,” hi 
asserted, “to follow the original and ofte: 


emphasized line of complete and constant 
cooperation if we are to keep in step witl 
progress and accomplish anything for the 
people we represent”. 

“The 


bringing 


Federation faces a 


into 


task of 
many qualifiec 
bona fide farmer owned and farmer controlled 
dairy Charles W. 
secretary, declared in his annual 


great 
membership 
cooperatives,” Holman 
report il 
pointing out that the Federation “represents 
16 per cent of all milk sold commercially 
and about 40 per cent of all milk handled 
by cooperatives”. About 49 per cent of all 
milk handled by Federation members is sold 
for fluid milk and fluid cream, whereas 37 
per cent of the total U. S. commercial pro- 
duction goes for these uses, he said. 


The Mr. Holman reported, 
“has 256,540 active members in 60 affiliated 
member cooperative associations in 42 states, 
who in 1939, through their cooperatives sold 
about 517 million pounds of butterfat having 
a value of a little 
dollars”. 


Federation, 


less than 250 million 


Holman Stresses Legislative Work 


In his discussion of the activities of the 
1940 Secretary Holman 
placed emphasis on the service that has been 
rendered at the national capital in efforts 
made to defeat detrimental legislation and 
to enact measures that will improve the lot 
of the dairy farmer. 


Federation during 


Reviewing the marketing program develop- 
ed by the government he said “approximately 
130,000 dairy farmers are selling about ten 
and a half billion pounds of milk annually 
in the 26 fluid milk markets under federal 
supervision and that in addition there are 
over 111,000 milk producers whose returns 
are affected by the federal evaporated milk 
agreement. In all, he said, there are about 
one-quarter million farmers producing an- 
nually fifteen and a half billion pounds of 
milk who are selling their milk and cream 
under the marketing agreement and orae1 
program, with federal studies showing that 
the financial benefit of this program to these 
farmers is about 56 million dollars a year. 


Turning to the Hull trade agreement issue, 
Mr. Holman asserted that “the war has inter- 
fered with the practical operation of many 
of the agreements and it appears that there 
is little opportunity for the State Depart- 
ment to make new agreements with addi- 
tional countries, except South America and 
in negotiating to amend agreements that are 
already in effect”. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
remedying provisions under the wage-hour 
act, which had proven to be unfair to agri- 
culture, Mr. Holman said, in referring to 
amendments in regulations which have been 
won as a result of public hearings held by 


the administrator after similar efforts to ob- 
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tain relief in Congress had failed to. get 
results. 
Surplus Removal Plans Endorsed 


Commending the 
srams, Mr. 


surplus 
Holman 


removal pro- 
“benefits 
veing derived by milk producers through the 
stamp plan, low cost milk programs and the 
lirect purchase and free distribution to re 
lief groups, as being of 


emphasized 


“great importance” 


Farmers and “have been sub- 


stantially 


consumers 


benefited,” ,he asserted, “even 
though attempts to get dairy products in ad- 
dition to butter on the surplus list have been 


insuccessful” 


drafted 
Drug and Cos- 


Referring to labeling regulations, 
under the new Federal Food, 
metic Act, Mr. 
that bad been unsuccessfully 
exemption of dairy products. 


Holman outlined the fight 
waged to win 
“Tf the regula- 
effective,” he de- 
“and no exception is made for dairy 


tions as drafted become 
clared, 
products, the dairy industry will be required 
either to label its products in compliance with 
the regulations, if special dietary claims are 
to be made for the products, or else it will 
such 
dietary claims as ‘Milk is Rich in Vitamin 

‘Milk Contains All the Essential Vitamins 
and Minerals Known to Nutrition’ and thx 
Calcium and Phosphorous Content of Milk 
is Excellent for Teeth Structure’ 
consumer 


be forced to discontinue the use of 


Bone and 
in advertising and other reaching 


media”. 


“The Dairy Products Marketing Associa- 
tion “has won the right to be classed as a 
permanent agency in the dairy industry; its 
activities in the market, studied in the light 
of changing production, have answered critics 
for once and all, and after two and a half 
years of continued effort the 


theory behind 


this organization of dairy cooperatives has 
finally been proven by the test of realities,” 
Russell Waltz, DPMA vice president, told 


the convention. 


The general manager for the United Dairy- 
man’s Association at Seattle, Wash., 
that “butter prices today are 
condition than they have been for many years, 
the butter inventory is less than 100,000 
DPMA has fully repaid all debts 
incurred during its first two years of opera- 
tion and there is sufficient cash reserve to 


declared 
in a healthier 


pounds, 


carry on the operation for a number of years 
to come”. 


Naitonal Defense and Dairy Problems 


From a general viewpoint the short time 
situation in the dairy industry appears to be 
fairly favorable, 
may well become unfavorable, O. M. 
i. a 


but the long time situation 
Reed, 
declared. 


Department of Agriculture, 


The acting chief of the Division, 
Surplus 


Dairy 
Marketing Administration, in dis- 
cussing “probable effects upon milksheds 

the national 
program,” pointed to problems which will 


confront milk producers and their coopera- 


rearmament and mobilization 


tive organizations. 
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One of these 
develop from the concentration of large num- 


chief problems, he said, will 


bers of soldiers at training and other camps. 
It will involve questions of policy in pricing 
milk, 


increased production. 


possible expansion of milk sheds, and 


Producer groups must determine, he 


pointed out, whether they should set them- 
selves up to supply what may in many cases 
be practically a new market, or whether they 
should forego this business in view of prob- 
able difficulties in the future when the mobil- 


ization program slackens. 


So far as expansion of the shed is con- 


cerned, he said, the decision likely will be 
guided largely by what the health boards do 
with regard to the admission of milk, except 
as the expansion comes from increasing the 
size of herds now supplying the 

In all probability, Mr. 


dairy products 


markets. 

Reed said, the 
ration per man in the camps 
will be larger than the per capita consump- 


tion of all people. However, in his opinion, 


there probably will be little net change in 
the consumption of all food products becaus« 


of the training camp program. 


Progress in Dairy Ad Campaign 


Delegates and guests got a thrill of achieve- 
ment when Owen M. Chicago ad- 
told them that “no food 
campaign has felt the cooperative merchan- 
dising lift that the 
paign of the 
getting through merchandising channels.” 


Richards, 
vertising authority, 
recently launched cam- 


American Dairy Association is 


“All forces are banded together to make 
the dairy industry’s campaign a merchan- 
dising masterpiece in the movement of dairy 
products to the 
thousands 


food markets. 


kitchens and tables of the 
homes in twelve key national 
It is designed to be the ‘proof 
performance of advertising 


of sales’ what 


will do to lift dairy products consumption 
to new heights,” 


the American 


the advertising director of 
Dairy 
plauding delegates. 


\ssociation told ap- 


“Through newspapers, over the 
at the point-of-sale, millfons of housewives 
are seeing and hearing the sales-inviting mes- 
sage: ‘It’s Better with Butter’, in the initial 
phase of the campaign launched to reawaken 
and to remind the 


radio and 


buying public of 


Mr. Richards said. 


dairy 
product goodness,” 


Retail Price Fixing Dangerous 


Retail price fixing, under a milk control 
program, has few, if any, redeeming features, 


except when it is used as an emergency 


most of the 
others in the audience agreed during a panel 


measure, three speakers and 


discussion at the closing public session. 


In what was expected to develop into a 
debate, Ken Geyer, Hartford, Conn., Otto 
Pfeiffer, Omaha, and M. R. Moomaw, Can- 
ton, Ohio, found that they are substantially 
in agreement in a belief that fixing of resale 
prices is neither good for the producer, the 


handler, nor the consumer. 


Here's Why Many 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 





Quality DESIGNS 
that SELL EGGS 
Tests prove colorfully- 
printed designs in- 
crease ege sales 
Women depend on 
eges packed in Self 
Locking Cartons b 
cause these cartons 
reflect quality! They’ re 
designed especially to 
give eggs a quality 
display 
WRITE TODAY for 
new color designs 

» samples of Self- 
iccthan Ege Cartons 


ELF-LOCGCKIN 
EGG <Q@> <a> CARTONS 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
599 E. Illinois St. Chicago, Mlinois 


A FEW OF 

THE USERS 
Swift & Co 
Armour & Co 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Wilson & Co 
Bowman Dairy Co. 


Land-O-Lakes 


Lambrecht Cry. Co 





| 
Crys 
Beatrice Cry. Co. 
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“Salesmen Built 
America” 


A. HuGHes 


by GEORGE 


@ Will help any Milk Sales Manager, 
Supervisor, or Routeman to Sell More 
Milk and Dairy Products. 


@ Based upon Practical Experience 
and Sound Philosophy this new book 
is inspiring and reveals many new 
advances by which sales may be 
increased. 


@ Ninty-six Pages — 26 Chapters — 
Clothbound — Beautiful — Interesting, 
Inspirational and Educational. 


read this book 
you will recommend it to others 


After you have 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
Urner-Barry Company 


173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Find enclosed $1.50 for which please 
send me a copy of ‘‘Salesmen Built America’’ 


Name 


Address 











N. Y. November Price 


Uniform Net Return Exceeded October 


by 2c Per 100 Lbs.—Estimate 


Sustained December Rate 


Announcement was made in mid-December 
by N. J. Cladakis, administrator of the fed- 
eral-state milk marketing agreement for the 
New York Metropolitan Area, that the uni- 
form return received by dairy farmers in 
the New York milk shed for November was 
$2.17 per 100 lbs. This rate, which applies 
to 3.5 per cent butterfat milk delivered to 
plants in the basic 201-210 mile zone, ex- 
ceeded the October return by 25c per 100 Ibs. 
and compares with a November, 1939 price 
of $2.28. 

The November price bettered the estimated 
price of $2.13, announced in the Market Ad 
ministrator’s Bulletin late in November, prin- 
cipally because the administrator’s reserve 
fund, which is added to the administrator’s 
pool each month, was larger than anticipated. 
Market service claims of six cents per 100 
Ibs. were one cent less than estimated. 

Mr. Cladakis said that the estimate of pro- 
duction, which was based primarily on the 
quantity of rainfall in the milk shed in the 
past summer, was within one per cent of 
the actual production of 378,343,895 Ibs. ‘he 
estimate of 350,000,000 Ibs. in the adminis 
trator’s pool was only 1,296,993 Ibs. less than 
the actual quantity. 


The estimated price was based upon an ex 
pectation that 57.86 per cent of the milk 
would be used in the fluid market as Class 
I milk. The actual consumption in Novem 
ber was 58.26 per cent and added to the uni- 
form price a cent more than was estimated 


Volume and Value Breakdown 


The fluid market consumed 204,657,023 Ibs. 
of milk as Class I and relief milk combined 
and 71,335,963 lbs. of milk as Class II-A or 
fluid cream. Although the consumption of 
fluid milk increased slightly over November, 
1939, the average quantity of fluid milk sold 
daily in the metropolitan market decreased 
less than one per cent from the daily average 
of October. 


Milk production, however, increased a daily 
average of 1.51 per cent in November, 1940 
as compared with the previous year, but the 
seasonal decline carried November below 
October by a daily average of 8.82 per cent 
The quantity of milk in the administrator's 
pool advanced a daily average of 4.5 per cent 
in comparison with the previous November, 
but decreased a daily average of 9.58 per cent 


as compared with October. 


“Beforehand announcement of the uniform 
price, usually computed by the fourteentn oi 
the month,” Mr. Cladakis said, “was the 
result of overtime work by our accounting 
and statistical division and the timely help 
we received from handlers, especially one 
major cooperative, who filed their reports 
before they were due on the tenth. 
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“The special effort of our office and the 
helpfulness of handlers were inspired by the 
thought of speeding checks for November 
milk to farmers before Christmas. Similar 
savings in time can be achieved in the future 
by the same cooperative spirit in filing milk 
reports.” 

Mr. Cladakis pointed out that milk checks 
are usually dated for payment on the twenty- 
fifth of the month. 

The uniform rate of $2.17 is based upon a 
Class I price of $2.65 per 100 Ibs., a Class 
II-A price of $1.997 per 100 Ibs., and the fol- 
lowing prices for each of the remaining eight 
manufacturing classes: Class II-B, $1.77: 
Class II-C, $1.62; Class III-A, $1.616; Class 
III-B, $1.77; Class ITI-C, $1.38; Class II-D, 
$1.345 ; Class IV-A, $1.27; and Class IV-B, 
$1.319. The usual freight rate and butterfat 
differentials were operative. 

The milk included in the administrator’s 
pool was received from 60,634 dairy farmers 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

Estimate for December 

Mr. Cladakis has lately estimated that the 
uniform price for December in the 201-210 
mile zone will range within a cent or two 
of the November price of $2.17 per 100 Ibs. 

“It is the purpose of the administrator's 
office, in preparing an estimate of the uniform 
price,” Mr. Cladakis said, “to reduce the 
waiting period for dairy farmers who are 
anxious to learn what their milk is worth. 
The current estimate of $2.17, more or less 
by a cent or two, is good tidings for Christ- 
mas and the New Year.” 

If the actual price, which will be computed 
and announced in the second week of January, 
does not vary from the administrator's esti- 
mate, dairy farmers will receive a price as 
high or higher than they received a year 
ago. The December, 1939, price was $2.16. 

The estimate is based on an expected milk 
production of 405,000,000. Ibs. 


Peto Medal Awards 


\ feature of the 33rd annual convention of the 
International Association of Milk Dealers in At- 
lantie City was presentation of the gold and silver 
Pasteur Medals to milkmen heroes for distinguished 
service in line of duty. The medals are awarded 
annually by the Milk Industry Foundation. George 
FE. Cleary, Philadelphia milkman for Supplee- 
Wills-Jones, is shown at left receiving the gold 
Pasteur meda! from Frank F. Rennie, Jr., presi- 
dent of the association, while at right is Albert 
4. Knuemann, St. Louis Dairy Co., St. Louis, 
silver medal ‘winner. Award of eleven bronze 
medals was also announced 


November Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
- 40-Qt. Cans———— 
Milk Cream Cond. 
3,131,049 108,383 
203 114,915 


November, 1940 
November, 1939 
October, 1940 
October, 1939 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 , 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 34,5: 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans———_ 
Milk Cream Cond. 
November, 1940 678,011 . 8,52 
November, 1939 78.862 
October, 1940 5 

October, 1939 

Since Jan. 1, 1940 > 

Since Jan. 1, 1939 364,936 236, 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans———_ 
Milk Cream Cond. 
November, 1940 509,918 45,042 6,708 
November, 1939 486,301 44,596 5,465 
October, 1940 523,203 45,347 7,538 
October, 1939 494,959 42,476 5.473 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 5,601,475 522,808 83,987 
Sine Jan. 1, 1939 5.379,264 56 74,043 
—— =o 


SEEK MILK ORDER REMOVAL 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (E.B.)—Withdrawal of 
the emergency milk order which was slapped 
on the local market in 1935 to end a vicious 
price war, seems certain. The proposal to 
end the order was made by the state milk 
control board at its own petition. 

Distributors in this area testified at the 
hearing in favor of ending the order and the 
producers will not oppose the move. The 
order was issued after the price war had 
forced milk down to 7c a quart. The price 
now is lle a quart. 


———__—_—_ a ——____ 


REDUCES LICENSE COST 


South Bend, Ind. (E.B.)—The city council 
here closed its year’s business by passing an 
ordinance so that large milk distributors will 
be charged less for licenses to operate. The 


new rate calls for a fee of $20 for each dairy 
or other distributor, plus a fee of 50 cents 
for each vehicle used in the delivery of milk. 
The old ordinance provided for a $10 annual 
license and $5 a vehicle. 

——_o—e ___ 


N. J. CLASS 3 PRICE 


The New Jersey Milk Control Board has 
announced a minimum price of $1.39 per 100 
Ibs. to be paid by dealers and processors to 
producers for Class 3 milk purchased during 
the month of December, 1940. This rate, 
which is for milk testing 3.5 per cent butter- 
fat, is equivalent to 0299c per quart. 

—_—_e—>-—_ 


BARTHOLOMAY DAIRY SOLD 


\nnouncement has been made by Patrick 
Casey, president of the Bartholomay Com- 
pany, Inc., in Rochester, N. Y., that their 
dairy business has been sold to the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Association. He 
stated that the concern would be known as 
the Bartholomay Dairy Company, with all 
stock owned by the cooperative*and with no 
change in personnel. 
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DAIRY COMPETITION WINNERS 


H. Stack and R. L. Coon Top Sheffield 
Farms-Cornell Contest 

Thomas H. Stack, 16, of Route 3, Middle- 

Orange County, and Roger L. Coon, 


of Homer, Cortland County, have been 
iounced as 


yn, 


winners, in their respective 
isses, Of a state-wide dairy feeding, man- 
ment, and production contest conducted 
the Sheffield Farms Co. in cooperation 


th Cornell University. 


N. D. P. President Van Bomel Inspects Data 
submitted by Dairy Contest Winners as Cor- 
nell Professor Willman and the Boys Look On 
Prizes, consisting of two-day sightseeing 
trips to New York in addition to cash, have 
awarded. H. A. Willman, 
professor of animal husbandry extension, ac- 
companied the boys to New York, where 
visited the Sheffield plant, N. B. C. 
studios, Hayden Planetarium, a big league 
hockey game The 


the 


been assistant 


they 


and other attractions. 


boys also made guest appearances on 


radio 
The competition is the second in a three- 
year program which the dairy company and 


university have jointly conducted as a means 
to encourage 4-H club work. This year’s 
winners outscored 513 entrants representing 
26 counties. 


lads 
county 


30th 
and 


are veteran winners in state 
Roger Coon having 22 
awards, including 7 first places to his credit, 


and 


fairs, 


Thomas Stack various similar honors. 
Coon owns a herd of six dairy cattle, and 
has been earning money as a milk producer 
Both lads 


became active in 4-H club affairs before the 


as long as he remember. 


can 


age of 10 years. 


first 
operating the milking machine on 


Stack earned his money as a small 
boy by 
his father’s dairy farm. He set himself up 
in business by purchasing 200 chicks out of 
his savings. 


Last winter, he said, these hens 


established a 100 per cent laying record. 


By selling eggs and broilers, be earned suf- 


ficient money to purchase a heifer. 


L. A. Van Bomel, newly-elected president 
of the National Dairy Products Corporation, 
who presented the cash awards, and Pro- 
fessor Willman, complimented the lads for 
the fine production cost analyses each sub- 
mitted with book noted that 
the younger entrants generally had submitted 
more complete 


his Judges 
cost production data than the 
older entrants. The contest will be repeated 
next year. 


———_—-e—___ 
OVERRULES GUERNSEY BREEDERS 


Albany, N. Y.—Contention of the New 
York State Guernsey Breeders’ Cooperative, 
Inc., that Guernsey milk should be removed 


from operation of the Buffalo milk marketing 


order because of alleged superiority of the 
product, is held by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets to have been set aside 
by a decision just handed down by the Court 
of Appeals. 


The Court affirmed the decision of the 
lower courts in the case against the Guern- 
sey Breeders Cooperative, Sterling Ambherst 
Farms Dairy, Inc., and Arthur E. Landel, 
doing business as the Williamsville Dairy 
The two milk 


handlers. 


dealers are Erie County 


In refusing to classify milk 
a superior product, Supreme Court Justice 
Murray said “If the argument of the Guern- 


Guernsey 


as 


sey Breeders is sound, the breeder of every 
other kind of cow could assert with equal 
vigor and finality that his breed of cows 
should excluded the equalization 
pool, and in the humble judgment of this 
court, if sustained, would be the end of the 


be from 


milk control law, and a return to chaos, ruin 

and destruction to the farmer and producer 

and serious damage to the public welfare.” 
o<>o- 


SUTHERLAND BUYS PURITY 


that the 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has bought the business and equipment of 
the Purity Paper Vessels Co. of Baltimore, 
Md. 
of 


Announcement has been made 


Sutherland Paper Co 


This acquisition broadens the wide line 
packages and containers 
the Sutherland 


Paper Vessels Co. made paper 


paper already 


manufactured by 
The Purity 
containers for milk packaging mainly of half 
pint, pint and quart sizes. 


Paper Co 


These packages 
are factory-made and have been used by many 


milk distributing firms. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market . 


For DECEMBER, 1940 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 


CASE 
CONDENSED 
Known Other 
Brands Brands 
(case) (case) 


CASE 
EVAPORATED 
Known Other 
Brands 


(case) (case) 


Brands 


SWEETENED Unsw.Cond. DRY 


BULK CONDENSED Whole Milk SKIMMILK(Spray) | 


Skim Whole 10% fat Known 
Cariot Carlot 40-Qt. Can Brands 
PriceLb. PriceLb. f.0.b.factory Lb. 


Other 


Lb. 
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Brands |'" New York City 


NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 


sic prices for 3.5% milk in 


Area 


201-210 mile zone in effect 
under the Federal-State Market- 


ling Agreement used by all handlers in figuring returne 


jl 
t, 
Il 
Il 
II 
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September 


November 


° for ID 


Price 

per 

Class cwt 

Relief) 
\ 
IB 
Cc 
\ 
B 
( 
D 
\ 
-B 

immilk neluded 

$0.02 


adjustment class 


(Statistics of U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen 
Cream Cream 
115,104 10.080 

2.949 9.839 

383 11,051 


Milk 


tober 3,215,273 12 
108 





194] 


January, 


23 


Per point 
butterfat 
differential 


04 
04 
06 
051 
047 
048 


051 


034 


prices 


Rall & Truck Receipts at N. Y. City & Metropolitan Ares 


Fresh 
Cond. Milk 
41.685 
26,924 
30,631 














POSITION WANTED—Man thoroughly 
acquainted with manufacture oi bottled milk 
and cream, sour cream, ice cream, mixes and 
other by-products wishes position in New 
York City or vicinity. Twenty-four years of 
experience enable advertiser to produce ex 
cellent quality products efficiently. Prete: 
connection with growing concern where an 
exceptionally broad training in milk can be 
made use ot in due time. Have manager's 
and tester’s licens Best of references. \d 
dress Box 153, care of this publication. 1-M 

POSITION WANTED—Competent man 
with 21 years’ experience in milk and by 
products wishes change. Thoroughly quali 
fied to assume full responsibility tor efficient 
production of high quality bottled milk, sour 
cream, ice cream, commercial mix, cheese, 
butter, chocolate milk and other products 
required by New York City, New England 
and New Jersey markets. Proven ability in 
plant, purchasing and sales management. A-1 
references. Wairy school. Tester’s and man 
ager’s license. Confidential offers invited 
under Box 154, care of this publication. 1-M 

POSITION WANTED By man witl 
Manager’s and Tester’s licenses for New 
York. Twenty years’ experience in bottled 
milk, sweet cream, cultured buttermilk, 
starters, A-1 sour cream, skim and whey 
powder, rolls and spray and soft cheese; 
also experienced in care of steam boilers, 
refrigeration and general repairs. At present 
employed and for past ten years. Best of 
references. Box 146, care of this publication 


— 12-M-2 
POSITION WANTED—As manager of 


milk plant or field man. Hae had twenty 
years’ experience in all lines of the milk 
business and understand the regulations of 
the New York and New Jersey Boards oi 
Health. Am employed at present. Write to 
Bex 152, care of this publication. 1-M-2 


POSITION WANTED Former plant 
superintendent, on road past five years as 
salesman, would like position as superintend 
ent or working foreman of either small or 
large operation. Experienced in shipping, 
bottling or manufacturing plants. Will go 
anywhere at once. Box 33, Sanatoga, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pennsylvania. 1-M 








WANTED—Cream for butter. Quoting 3c 
over New York 92 score. Can use any 
quantity. Immediate settlement. Pavilion 
Creamery Company, Inc., 960 Maple St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 12-M-3 


WANTED—1,000 tins New York City 
\pproved frozen cream. State price and 
place stored. Reply to Box 155, care of this 
publication. 1-M 





FOR SALE—Wholesale and retail milk 
and cream business, complete with modern 
pasteurizing and bottling equipment. Routes 
cover concentrated territory in southern cen- 
tral New York having over one hundred 
thousand population. Long-term lease may 
be arranged for creamery buildings at rea- 
sonable rental. Excellent opportunity for in- 
crease in business. Price $40,000.00 with 
$15,000.00 down, balance arranged. Address, 
P. O. Box 711, Binghamton, N. Y. 1-M 





FOR SALE—Bargain: 8 Slector auto- 
matic refrigerated 5c vending machines for 
half-pint bottles milk, chocolate, etc. Clinton 
Milk Co., 351 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J. 

1-M 
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(Continued from Page &) 


Wants and For Sale| Gallup Talks on Milk 


\ spectacular presentation, “Promotion 
with Purpose”, dramatized the various activi- 
ties of the Dairy Council organization by 
means of brilliantly lighted colored panels 


and recorded sound effects. 
Officers and Directors Named 


The following were elected as officers and 


members of the Board of Directors for 1941: 


M. LD. Munn, President Emeritus; Milton 
Hult, President; | Chairman, 
kxecutive Committee; W. rry, First 
Vice-President; | \\ Skinnet 

1C¢ President : L Lauterba L 2 I 

G. E. Wallis, Treasure 


Second 


LiRECTORS 


Cheese (x 
bi nc 
1 & Co 

W isconsir 

Green 


rox Corp Ch 
Creamery Co 


Whiting Milk 


Bloomingt« 


Dt 
‘hicago I}) H 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk <¢ » delphia 


Producers—B 2 3 t Michigan Milk Pro- 
rs Assn ot I Ken Geyer Con- 
cut Milk Producers’ Assn Hartford, Conn 

H. Lauterback, Pure Milk Assn Chicago, Til 
Ww Tiedeman, Sanitary Milk Producers, St 
Mo.; B. H. Welt Inter-State Milk Pr« 
Cooperatir Philadelphia, Pa 
Machinery and Supplies—W. L. Cherry, Cherry 
Burrell Corp Chicago, Ill H. L. Miller, Chester 
Dairy Supply Co Cheste1 Pa E. W. Skinner 
The Sealright C Fulton, N. Y¥ R. H. Strick- 
land, Solar-Sturges Co Melrose Park. Ill.; G. E 
Wallis, The Creamery Package Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Il 
Industry at Large Donald F. Bowey, Bowey's 
Im Chicago, Hl.; W \. Gordon, National Asso 
ciation of Local Creameries, St Paul. Minn.; 
Milton Hult National Dairy Council Chicago, 
lll.; W. S. Moscrip, Twin City Milk Producers’ 
Assn., Lake Elmo, Minn M. D. Munn. National 


Dairy Council, Chicago Ill.; Dr. Robert Prior? 


Washington State Dairy Products Commission 
Seattle Wash.; C. R. Schoby lowa Dairy Indus 
try Commission sone lowa: Milo K. Swanton 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture, Madison, Wis.; 
Grover W. Turnbow, Golden State Milk Products 
Co., San Francisco, Cal W. A. Wentworth, The 
Borden Co., New York, N. Y. 


MAin 4-5880 


EMPIRE 


Used Boiler Supply Co. 


BUYS USED 
and STEAM 
SELLS BOILERS 


ALL STYLES — ALL TYPES 
HIGH and LOW PRESSURE 
Inquiries Welcomed From All States 


64 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Coming Events 


Jan. 6-18—SHORT COURSE ON DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS, Department of Dairy Manufacturing, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Ila, 
Prof. C. D. Dahle, Head of Department. 

Jan. 13-17—ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL CON. 
FERENCE, Purdue University, Lafayette, Lid. 

Jan. 14-15—VIRGINIA DAIRY PRODUCTS As 
SOCIATION, Annual Convention, Chamberlain 
Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. Secretary, C. L. 
Stahl, Box 77, Charlottesville, Va. 

Jan. 14-16—INDIANA MANUFACTURERS OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, Twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. Seo- 
retary Russell Fifer, 527 Peoples Bank Bid, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 16—INDIANA STATE DAIRY ASSOCI\- 
TION, Annual Meeting, Lafayette, Ind. 

Jan. 16-17—NORTH CAROLINA DAIRY PRO} 
UCTS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehur-: 
N. C. Secretary, W. L. Clevenger, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Jan. 20-22—OHIO DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN., An- 
nual Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio. Secretar 
J. C. Nisbet, 5 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 20-22—SHORT COURSE IN DAIRY MANt- 
FACTURING, Department of Dairy Husbandry 
A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Tex 
Prof. A. V. Moore, in charge. 

Jan. 21-22—COLORADO DAIRY PRODUCTS 
ASSN. Convention, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. Secretary, 0. B. Seyster, Denver, Colo 

Jan, 20-Feb. 1—SHORT COURSE ON ICE CREAM 
MAKING, Department of Dairy Manufacturing, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Prof. C. D. Dahle, Head of Department. 

Jan. 21-23—ALABAMA DAIRY PRODUCTS As 
SOCIATION Ninth Annual Convention, Mobile 
Secretary-Treasurer, Albert Clopton, Decatur Ice 
Cream Co., Decatur, Ala. 

Jan. 21-Feb. 2—SHORT COURSE IN BUTTER- 
MAKING, Department of Dairy Husbandry, Vir- 
sinia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va 
Prof. C. W. Holdaway, Head of Department 

Feb.—DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, San Antonio. Secretary-Treasurer, K. 
V. Lipscomb, Dallas. 

Feb, 3-15—SHORT COURSE ON MARKET MILK 
AND MILK CONTROL, Department of Dairy 
Manufacturing, Pennsylvania State College. 
State College, Pa. Prof. C. D. Dahle, Head of 
Department. 

Feb. 3-15—SHORT COURSE IN ICE CREAM 
MAKING, Department of Dairy Husbandry. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Prof. C. W. Holdaway, Head of Department. 

Feb. 10—METROPOLITAN CERTIFIED MILK 
PRODUCERS AND CERTIFIED MILK PR0O- 
DUCERS ASSN. OF AMERICA, Annual Joint 
Meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. Sec- 
retary, S. W. Shoemaker, 1265 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Feb. 10-11—OKLAHOMA STATE MILK DIs- 
TRIBUTORS ASSN. and OKLAHOMA ASSN. 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Joint 
Convention, Youngblood Hotel, Enid, Okla. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, J. I. Keith, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Feb. 11-14—SHORT COURSE IN DAIRY MANU- 
FACTURING, Department of Dairying, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. Prof. 
H. C. Olson, Head of Department. 

Feb. 25—OKLAHOMA BUTTER INSTITUTE, An- 
nual Convention, Skirvins Hotel, Oklahoma City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. I. Keith, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 1—STATE COLLEGE OF WASH- 
INGTON INSTITUTE OF DAIRYING, Pullman, 
Wash. Secretary, Dr. H. A. Bendixen, State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 

Mar. 10-14—MICHIGAN ALLIED DAIRY ASS... 
Convention and Exhibit, Hotel Pantlind, Civic 
Auditorium, Grand Rapids, Mich. Secretary. 
L. N. Francke, 1110 Olds Tower Bidg., Lansinc. 
Mich. 

Mar. 11-14—ANNUAL WISCONSIN DAIRY 
MANUFACTURERS CONFERENCE, Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry, Madison, Wis. Prof. 
H. C. Jackson, in charge. 

Mar. 24-28—SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
DAIRY WEEK, Brookings, 8S. D. Prof. D. H. 
Jacobsen, Associate Professor of Dairy Hu-- 
bandry. 

April 15-16—NATIONAL CREAMERY BUTTE) 
MAKERS ASSOCIATION, Lowry Hotel, *«. 
Paul, Minn. A. W. Rudnick, Ames, Iowa, S¢« 
retary. : 


—— o-oo 


Preble, N .Y.—Held up for two week 
while awaiting approval from the New Yor« 
City Board of Health, the new $45,000 plart 
of the Preble Milk Cooperative Associatic 
began operations here recently. 
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